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A wartime fleet of Greyhound buses today 
serves more than 65,000 miles of highway 
routes—miles lined with the grandest 
scenery that ever gladdened the eyes of a 
fighting nation. Rugged cliffs made of 
smelters and stacks... white cataracts 
from the spillways of power dams...man- 
made canyons of iron ore... mountains 
of new-harvested grain . . . clouds of planes 
in V-formation... endless streams of 
fighting men pouring into military centers, 
by highway, from all over America. 








ON A 65,000-MILE FRONT 


Doing their share of today’s job, Grey- 
hound busses now carry a half more pas- 
sengers than ever before... and the great 
majority are in uniform, in war pro- 
duction or in other essential occupations. 


You can help Greyhound better serve 
America now, this winter— by avoiding 
trips at Christmas, New Year’s and by 
confining necessary trips to the mid-week 
days. You’ve been fine about accepting 
wartime travel inconveniences with a 
smile, Please keep it up! 
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Editorial Comment 





ps The next legislature will perforce have much 
legislation before it dealing with problems 
growing out of the war. A summary of war- 
time legislation passed in the sessions of 1917 
WAR LEGISLATION and 1919, made by the Leg: 
islative Reference Library, is 
indicative of the tremendous influence of war 
upon legislation. There were appropriations for 
the state council of defense, for establishing 
special courses for nurses, an educational bonus 
for service men in lieu of cash bonus, and 
many acts to assist dependents of service men. 
It furthered the student army training corps 
at our higher institutions, required all schools 
to display the flag, and prohibited the display 
of the red flag or that of any group advocating 
overthrow of our constitutional government. 
Giving consideration to teachers and public 
employees, these two sessions raised minimum 
salaries of county superintendents, raised the 
minimum for teachers of the state and city of 
Milwaukee, as well as for judges, county board 
members and other municipal officers. The 
special session of 1920 raised the state teachers 
minimum to $75 and Milwaukee's to $120. 


a A survey regarding the opinions of high 
school students on subjects not yet directly re 
lated to their lives has been published by For 
lune magazine. Fortune contends that ten mil 
lion high school students’ 
attitudes toward funda- 
mental life values are very 
important; that most of our future armed forces 
will be recruited from the group and that they 
will supply most of the new voters in the post- 
war years. 

One phase of the survey appears especially 
significant. It deals with youth’s appraisal of 
certain rights. It tests whether or not there is 
a basis for the charge often made that high 
schools turn out selfish, pleasure seeking, ma- 
terialistic young folks devoid of spiritual or 
basic convictions. One question asked was, “If 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL 
YOUTH THINKS 


—_— 
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you had to give up one of these things, which 
would you be least willing to give up?’ Listed 
were freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
the right to vote, trial by jury, right to change 
jobs if you want to, right to earn more than 
$3000 a year if you can, don’t know. The per 
centages of the number of students who were 
least willing to give up the things enumerated 
36.5%. 5.2¢ 


are, in order, as given: 46.0%, t 


3.8%, 3.0%, 2.3%, 3.2%. 
The largest number named freedom of speech 


as their most precious possession and freedom 


of worship came next. In other words 82.5 


per cent would Jeast willingly give up free 


dom of speech and religion. The things which 


mattered least were the right to chan jobs 
it will and to make over $3000 a yeat 

If the survey shows anything at this point 
it 1s that high school boys and _ girl ling to 
fundamental freedoms as their first choice 
Other questions asked bear out the respons 
to this particular question To quot from the 
introductory statement: ‘There is one thing 


voided in reading this 


that must be survey 
the snap judgment that a kid is a kid with 
1 kid’s ideas and that a high school student 
doesn’t know much and will change his ideas 


when he knows more. Of course, some of thi 
opinions may be changed or shaken by ex 
perience in the adult world. But their present 


trends are nonetheless significant.’ 


|= 


w An extensive campaign against educational 
frills is again in full swing. A lengthy editorial, 
inspired by attacks on school budgets by cer- 
tain groups, is devoted toward simplification 
of education. As usual, 
the editorial leaves the 
reader entirely in the dark as to what is an 
educational frill. There is a hint to strip cur- 
ricula for war but that is quickly followed by 
admission that what constitutes essentials is 
controversial. Not one single school frill is 
mentioned. It is typical of this sort of talk 


THOSE “FRILLS” AGAIN 
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about schools generally. Nothing specific, just 
vague and guarded references to fundamen- 
tals and added new costs. 


tremendous amount of time devoted by the 
schools to assist the military and governmental 
agencies in prosecuting the war. This, besides 


all of the civilian defense, rationing, High 
School Victory Corps, and salvage work, to 
mention but a few. Man alive! With all the 
war activities carried on by teachers there simply 
wouldn’t be any time left for frills if they 
had them. 


If some of these critics would attend such 
meetings as the WEA convention or the State 
Superintendents Annual Conference, they would 
know the extent to which the schools are 
stripped for war. They should follow admin- 
istrators and teachers for a day and see the 


THE WEA LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly 


w Recommendations of the Council on Education and the Welfare Committee received unani- 
mous approval. The legislative proposals are simple and practical. They are dictated by condi- 
tions which are inescapable. In order to preserve essential and sound education it is generally 
admitted that enactment of the following will help to halt the exodus of teachers and to 
assist in local financing of schools. 


1. A BASIC SICK-LEAVE. A minimum of five days sick-leave accumulative to thirty days. See 
the report of the Welfare Committee in the November Journal and the article, Freedom from 
Fear, in the same issue. Administrators and presidents of local associations also have the special 
study on sick leave issued a month ago. 

2. MINIMUM SALARY. Prevailing minimum salary law has not been sufficient to hold teach- 
ers in the face of rising living costs and better salaries elsewhere. The shortage of teachers is 
serious and the declining number in training courses shows what we will be up against in a few 
years, Cessation of war will not remedy the situation because the graduates will not be at hand. 
Regardless of voluntary enlistments or the draft, the simple fact is that teacher supply 1s at 
the low point because the pay is pitifully small in comparison with other vocations. It doesn’t 
hold enough teachers now in positions nor does it invite high school graduates to enter train- 
ing schools. Many boards have increased salaries according to the needs of the day but too 
many have not done so. 

The proposal calls for a minimum legal salary of $1000 a year for those having less than 
four years of professional training and $1200 for those with four or more years. See article in 


this issue. 


3. CONTINUING CONTRACT. The assembly agreed to sponsor a continuing contract law. The 
main provision in such a law is that it specifies a date for re-employment of teachers. If a board 
fails to rehire before that date or fails to notify her of dismissal before said date, employment 
for the next year is automatic. A bill of this kind passed the Assembly in the last session but 
failed in the Senate because of sine die adjournment. It is not a tenure law, but makes it pos- 
sible for teachers to know their employment status in reasonable time. 


4. INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT. The WEA will support increases for school aids, es- 
pecially for high schools, 


Other recommendations are: 

1. Support legislation in assistance of the new-voter movement. 

2. Remove salary limitation on certain state administrative positions. 

3. County Boards of Education elected by the people; power of redistricting with appeal to state 
superintendent. Law to become effective July 1944. That part affecting the appointment of the county super- 
intendent to become effective in 1945. 

w The foregoing are specific points of the program. It should be understood that their brief 
enumeration does not preclude full support of proposals which are made in behalf of other 
activities or for the improved status of unmentioned groups. 

A printed summary of the WEA legislative program is being printed. It will be made 
available for citizen groups, many of which have shown a sincere interest in keeping educa- 
tional support and school personnel effective for war and peace. 
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Minimum Salary Practice 


The Problem and Solution 


a Emergency permits to teach already have 
been issued to more than a thousand persons, 
not qualified to teach under the minimum pro- 
fessional requirements for teachers in Wiscon- 
sin. Enrollments in the county normals have 
declined by over 28% in one year's time, and 
our state teacher colleges have witnessed an 
enrollment decline of 20% within the last year. 
They are now 40% below their peak enroll- 
ment of a few years ago. The situation is ren- 
dered even more acute by the fact that incoming 
students at the state teacher colleges are not 
enrolled in the teacher training courses, as in 
previous years, but are taking the non teaching 
course in a disproportionate large number; 
preparing for other occupations and fields of 
work. 

The serious consequences of the declining 
availability of teachers are obvious. Parents are 
being awakened to the realization that low ex 
penditures for education have results other than 
reductions in tax bills, On a national, state, and 
local scale we, as an organized society, have 
been tricked by suave economy phrases into 
trading our children’s educational birthrights 
for a mess of tax pottage. The current appeal 
to cut local and state taxes to a minimum to 
release more money for the war effort is typical. 
That advice in action is driving efficient teach 
ers, and other public servants, from posts most 
vital in the preservation of democratic proc- 
esses. Educational spokesmen do not now and 
never have minimized the importance of ade 
quate financial support for an all-out war 
effort. They have generally held that win 
ning the war is probably the most impor- 
tant job our adult generation will ever 
perform. However, they do not believe 
that America must sacrifice her children 
and sabotage democracy at home just 
because we are at war. 

It is not uncommon to find persons who 
attempt to shrug off the current shortage 
of qualified teachers with the statement 
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that it is all due to the war; or, more specifically, 
to the draft. The war has simply accentuated a 
situation which has long been developing. The 
draft and enlistments have, of course, taken a 
number of our teachers. However, only about 
one-fourth of all teachers are men, and many of 
them are married men with families. On the ele- 
mentary level, where the teacher shortage is 
greatest, only about 14% of all teachers are men. 
With the relatively small percent of all teachers 
who are men and only a small proportion of 
them inducted into the armed service, the draft 
must be ruled out as a major cause of the teacher 
shortage. 

Another easy explanation of the teacher 
shortage is that with the upswing in business 
prosperity more women get married and no 
longer work outside the home. This, of course, 
is not currently true. More married women are 
working outside the home today than ever be 
fore in the history of the United States. If 
schools fail to secure their share of these poten 
tial workers it must be laid largely at their 
failure to meet the current wage and employ 
ment competition of other occupations. 

Basically, and stripped of all its extraneous 
factors, the teacher shortage problem is almost 
entirely economic. Because society has been un 
willing to set a satisfactory minimum salary for 
teachers, and provide adjustments for success 
ful experience and added training, potential 
teachers are not now enrolled in our teacher 
training institutions. Many of them have be 
come employees of the federal government, an 


employer who pays none of its employees, even 











the most unskilled, less than $1200 a year. As 
staff members of technical training schools, 
instructing our armed forces, teachers are mak 
ing a very valuable contribution to the war 
effort and their work, in terms of financial 
remuneration granted, is much better apprect 
ated. Teachers have added to the employment 
roll of wage earners in Wisconsin manufactur- 
ing industries which, since last January, has in 
creased by some 30,000; and many more will 
be lured away as urgent “help wanted’ calls 
with salaries far in excess 


continue to go out 


of what teachers have ever received in their 
professional work. Current teachers’ salaries 
which are barely reaching the level of 
1929 compare poorly with the average wages 
in Wisconsin manufacturing industries, now 
50% above the level of our previous peak year. 


now 


mw Most thinking people are agreed that the 
one inescapable debt the present owes the 
future is the education of children. It carries 
the obligation of a legally qualified teacher for 
every school. The responsibility of this trust is 
not easily and immediately met. It implies a 
long-range program of making teaching suffi 
ciently attractive to assure the schools of an 
adequate supply of superior, highly trained 
teachers, A few of the aspects of making teach 
ing a more desirable vocation are: 1) Reason 
able job security, 2) A satisfactory minimum or 
beginning salary, 3) Annual increases in salary 
with successful teaching experience up to a 
satisfactory maximum, 4) Pleasant working 
conditions, and 5) Adequate supplies, equip 
ment, and facilities to carry on a sound school 
program. 

Each of these problems must be considered 
individually and met in different ways. Prob 
ably the most immediate need is the establish 
ment of a satisfactory minimum salary. Legisla 
tive attention will be called to this issue in the 
1943 session and the need for action presented. 
It is not that Wisconsin has done too poorly to 
date, in comparison with other states. We are 
one of the twenty-four states with a definite 
minimum scale below which no district may 
go if it hopes to participate in the state aid 
payments. Our minimum, too, is set at a higher 
level than in a number of other states. This is 
as it should be since Wisconsin requires more 
college training to become a teacher than the 
majority of states. However, we are not now at 
the level of the states which are pointing the 
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way, either in basic minimum salaries or in 
providing progressive increases for additional 
experience and more professional training. In 
Wisconsin the same basic minimum applies to 
all—from the most meager emergency permit 
to teach to the highest certification issued or 
degree held. The legal minimum provisions of 
a number of states with the better practices are 
shown below. Where salaries are reported on 
a monthly basis the amount was multiplied by 
nine to obtain the annual salary even though 
the particular state permits a shorter school 
Certificate” indicates the 
lowest now issued in a number of cases rather 


term. The ‘Lowest 


than the lowest in existence. 


ANNUAL MINIMUM SALARIES*— 
CERTAIN STATES 


4 Yrs. College or 


State Lowest Certificate H.S. Teaching 
California $1320 . ae ete et alee Se 
Colorado 675 Minimum 
1000 F for 2 yr. 
grads 1200 
Delawar« 1200 1200 
Indiana 900 1125 
Maryland 1000 1200 
New Jersey 1200 Some counties 1200 
1000 Other “ 1000 
New York 800-1200 900-1600 
Pennsylvania 1000-1200 1200-1800 
Washington 1200 1200 
Data: Research Bulletins N.E.A 


In New York and Pennsylvania the minimum 
amount listed under each type of certificate is 
dependent upon the population of the school 
districts. The larger districts have the higher 
minimum wage. 

It is not to be implied that the states with 
the more satisfactory minimum salary laws have 
no teacher shortage problem. Teacher shortages 
are nation-wide and no state has yet set the 
minimum or other salaries for teachers high 
enough to eliminate the present competition for 
It is likewise admitted that 


teachers’ services. 


even a most substantial increase in the mini 
mum salary law and teachers’ salaries in Wis- 
consin will not solve our teacher supply prob 
lem, immediately. It is simply one way of 
alleviating the shortage by removing certain 
lower paying jobs from competition for teach 
ers’ services and by inducing a larger number 
of persons to enter upon teacher training 
courses. It is the first logical step on the road 
to a long-time program of educational im- 


provement. 
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With this program, as with any other likely 
to require the expenditure of additional public 
funds, financial considerations and discussions 
will receive the spotlight. Can Wisconsin afford 
to increase the minimum salary for teachers? 
On a state-wide basis the answer is not difficult 
to discover. Almost before the ink is dry on 
estimates of Wisconsin’s income, new reports, 
revising upward the previous amounts, are 
being released. The flush condition of the pres 
ent state treasury, proclaimed by all political 
parties with different emphasis, is further evi 
dence that we are packing a full wallet. How- 
ever, since education is supported more largely 
from local than state sources, the financial re 
sources of the local school districts are major 
considerations. More specifically, the financial 
ability of rural Wisconsin comes into review 
since the rural school districts are most affected 
by minimum salary legislation. A few compari- 
sons of farm prices in 1937, when the present 
minimum salary of $85 per month was enacted, 
with present day prices* provide at least a 
partial picture of the farmers’ present financial 
status, 

A person could buy a good average milk cow 
in Wisconsin 1n 1937 for $72.60; now, the same 
kind of a cow is worth $113. The increased 
value of an average cow is $40.40 or an in- 
crease of 55% in the five year period. Milk 
which was bringing $1.59 per hundred weight 
in 1937 is now selling for $2.10 cwt. This ts 
the average price of milk sold for all purposes. 
Farmers selling to condenseries and market 
milk are receiving more. The average price of 
milk is now over 32% above the 1937 level. 

While eggs are not as important to the 
farmer in Wisconsin as his milk check, they 
still comprise an important share of the farm 
income. Eggs, too, have increased in price and 
farmers now receiving 32.4 cents per dozen are 
now getting 53% more per dozen than five 


years ago. 


As consumers, we have all noticed the sharp 
increase in prices of pork and beef over the 
past year. The farmers have not been the sole 
recipients of the higher prices, of course, but 
they have shared substantially in the increase. 
Hog prices in September hit a twenty-two year 
price peak in Chicago. The average farmer in 


* September Prices—Most data from the WiIsconstn Crop 
LIvEstocK REPORTER, October 194 Division of Agri 
cultural Statistics, Wisconsin De partment of Agriculture 
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Wisconsin is getting over 40% more for his 


hogs, and over 56% more for his beef cattle 
now than when the teachers’ minimum salary 
was set at $85 per month. With the present 
governmental policy on livestock there appears 
no immediate danger of the bottom falling out 
of the market in either Wisconsin or the nation. 

Most 


have increased in price 


other commodities the farmer sells 
In varying amounts. 
The present index of farm prices is 46% above 
the average of the same month for the previous 
five year period. True, most of the articles the 
farmer buys have increased in price, too, but 
not in the same proportion. Among all of the 
things for which the farmer spends his money, 
the minimum salary of rural teachers stands 


almost alone at the level established in 1937. 


The war has had a marked influence on the 
lives of all of us and has brought additional 
problems to the rural teacher. One of these 
grows out of the tire shortage and will be ac 
centuated by the rationing of gasoline. Many 
teachers who in previous years roomed and 
boarded at home and drove to and from school 
must now room and board within walking dis 
tance of the school taught. This transition has 
produced a marked difference in the teacher's 
financial status. Instead of being able to earn 
their room and board by assisting with the a 
tivities of the farm home, in evening, week 


1 


ends, and summer, the teachers must pay cash 
for room and meals. The “casualty” of trans 
portation in the present war is costing the 
rural teachers of Wisconsin many thousands of 


dollars from their slender pay checks 


In addition to the added cost for room and 
board, the teacher faces higher prices in other 
directions. Clothing prices have increased ap 
proximately 20% and the quality has often de 
teriorated. Other items generally are about 
15% above 1937 in price, and present and 
proposed regulations will do well to hold them 
to that level. There is scant likelihood of any 
major decrease in the cost of living for a long 


time. 


Education seldom has the opportunity to 
demonstrate as clearly as at the present moment 
the relationship between inferior salaries and 
poor schools. By action on the teachers’ mini 
mum salary law the 1943 legislature will, to a 
marked extent, determine whether as a long 
term program we are to have good or poor 


teaching in our public schools 
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WEA 100%ecrs Through Nov. 17 


Abbottsford, Albany, Algoma, Alma, Alma Cen- 
ter, Almond, Altoona, Amery, Amherst, Antigo, 
Appleton, Appleton Voc. Sch., Arcadia, Arena, 
Argonne, Argyle, Ashland Co. Norm., Athens, Au 
burndale, Augusta, Avoca. 


Bagley, Baldwin, Bancroft, Bangor, Baraboo, 
Barron, Bear Creek, Beaver S. G. Sch., Beaver 
Dam, Beaver Dam Voc. Sch., Belmont, Beloit Voc. 
Sch., Benton, Berlin, Big Falls S$. G. Sch., Birch- 
wood H. S., Birnamwood, Black River Falls, Blair, 
Blanchardville, Blue River H. S., Bonduel, Bosco- 
bel, Boyceville, Boyd, Brillion, Brodhead, Brook- 
lyn, Bruce, Buffalo Co. Norm., Burlington. 


Cadott, Cambria, Cambridge, Campbellsport, 
Camp Douglas, Cashton, Cassville, Cazenovia, 
Cedarburg, Cedar Grove H. S., Centuria, Chetek, 
Chilton, Chippewa Falls, Clear Lake, Clinton, 
Clintonville, Cochrane, Colby H. S., Colfax, Co- 
loma, Columbia Co. Norm., Columbus, Crandon, 
Crivitz S. G. Sch., Cuba City, Cudahy, Cumberland. 


Darien, Darlington, Deerfield, DeForest, Dela 
van, Denmark, DePere, Dodgeville, Donald S. G. 
Sch., Dorchester, Downing, Dunn Co., Dunn Co 
Agr. Sch., Durand. 

East Troy, Eau Claire, Eau Claire STC, Edgar, 
Edgerton, Elcho H. S., Eleva, Elkhart Lake, EIk- 
horn, Elk Mound, Ellsworth, Elroy, Embarrass 
S. G. Sch., Endeavor, Ettrick S. G. Sch., Evansville 

Fairchild, Fall Creek, Fall River, Fennimore, 
Florence, Fort Atkinson, Frederic Grades & H. S., 
Freedom H. S., Fremont S. G. Sch. 

Galesville, Gays Mills, Genoa City, Gillett, Gil- 
wanton, Glenbeulah, Glenwood City, Goodman, 
Granton, Grantsburg, Gratiot Grades & H. §&., 
Green Co. Norm., Green Co. Rural & S. G. Schs., 
Green Bay Voc. Sch., Greendale, Green Lake, 
Green Lake Co. Norm., Greenwood 

Hammond, Hancock, Hartford, Hayward Grades 
& H.S., Hazel Green, High Falls S. G. Sch., High 
land, Hilbert, Hiles, Hillsboro, Hixton, Hollan 
dale, Horicon, Howards Grove H. S., Hudson 
Humbird. 

Iola, Ithaca 

Jefferson, Johnson Creek, Juda H. S., 
Juneau Co. Normal. 

Kaukauna, Kenosha, Kenosha Co., Kenosha Voc 
Sch., Kewaskum, Kiel, Kimberly, Kohler 


Juneau, 


La Crosse Sart, La Crosse Voc Sch., La Farge, 


Lake Mills, Lakewood S. G. Sch., 
Livingston, Lodi, Lone Rock, Luck, Luxemberg 
H. S. 

Maiden Rock, Manawa, Manitowoc, Marathon, 
Marathon Co. Norm., Marinette, Marinette Co 
Norm., Markesan, Marshail, Marshfield, Mauston, 


Mayville, Medford, Mellen, Menasha, Menomonee 


Falls, Menomonie, Merrill, Merrillan, Milton, 
Milton Jct., Milwaukee Co., Minocqua, Minong, 
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Lancaster, Laona, 


Mishicot, Monroe, Montello, Montfort, Mountain, 
Mount Hope H. S., Mukwonago, Muscoda. 

Necedah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, Nelma, Nelson 
H. S., Neshkoro, New Auburn, New Holstein, New 
Lisbon, New London, New Richmond, Norris 
Foundation Sch., North Fond du Lac, North Free. 
dom, Norwalk. 

Oakfield, Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oconto County, 
Oconto Falls, Ogdensburg S. G. Sch., Omro, Ona- 
laska, Ontario, Oostburg, Oregon, Orfordville, 
Osceola, Osseo, Outagamie Co., Outagamie Co 
Norm., Oxford Grades & H. S. 

Packwaukee S. G. Sch., Palmyra, Pardeeville, 
Park Falls, Patch Grove, Pembine, Pepin Co. Elem 
Tchrs., Pepin H. S., Peshtigo, Pewaukee, Phelps 
H. S. & Grades, Phillips, Plainfield, Platteville 
Platteville STC, Plymouth, Polk Co. Norm., Port 
age, Port Edwards, Port Washington, Potosi, Poy 
nette, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Prentice 
Price Co. Norm., Princeton, Pulaski. 

Racine, Racine Co., Racine Co. Sch. of Agr 
Racine—Kenosha Co. Norm., Racine Voc. Sch 
Randolph, Random Lake, Readstown, Redgranite 
Reedsburg, Reeseville, Rhinelander, Rhinelander 
Voc. Sch., Rice Lake, Richland Center, Richland 
Co. Norm., Ridgeway, Rio, Ripon, River Falls 
Roosevelt S. G. Sch. (Marinette Co.), Rosholt 
Rudolph. 

St. Croix Co. Rural & S. G. Schs., St. Croix Falls 
Sauk City, Seneca, Seymour, Sharon, Shawano, She- 
boygan, Sheboygan Falls, Sherman Ave. S. G. Sch 
Shiocton, Shorewood, Shullsburg, Siren, Slinger 
Soldiers Grove, South Milwaukee, South Wayne 
S. G. & H. S., Sparta, Spencer, Spooner, Spring 
Green, State Dept. of Public Instruction, State 
Public School at Sparta, Stevens Point, Stevens 
Point STC, Stockbridge, Stoughton, Stout Institute 
Stratford, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Suring. 

Taylor Co. Norm., Thorp, Three Lakes, Tiger 
ton H. S., Tomah, Turtle Lake, Two Rivers 

Union Grove H. S., Unity. 

Vernon Co. Norm., Verona H. §&., Viola 
Viroqua. 

Wabeno, Walworth, Walworth Co., Washburn 
Washburn Co., Waterford H. S., Waterloo, Water 
town, Waunakee, Waupaca, Waupun, Wausau 
Wausaukee, Waushara Co. Norm., Wautoma 
Wauzeka, Webster H. S., West Allis, West Allis 
Voc. Sch., West Bend, Westboro, Westby, West 
DePere, West Lima, West Milwaukee, West 
Salem, Weyauwega, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater 
Whitewater STC, Wild Rose H. S., Williams Bay 
Wilmot, Wilton, Winneconne, Wisconsin Dells. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. School for Deaf at Dela- 
van, Withee, Wittenberg, Wonewoc, Woodville 
Wrightstown. 

(If your school system enrolled 100% prior to 
Nov. 17 and is not included in this list, please check 
with us.) 
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Retirement Fund 


as This is the sixth time that I have had the 
opportunity to report to the Representative As- 
sembly on the status of the retirement system. 
This will be the most cheerful of the six re 
ports, yet not devoid of certain warnings. 

On June 30, 1941, the amount (not includ 
ing interest) due for transfer from the gen- 
eral fund to the Retirement System was ap- 
proximately $3,650,000. On July 1, when the 
innual deposit from the state became payable, 
this increased to $5,898,000. During the fiscal 
year 1941-42 the surtax yielded approximately 
$3,187,000 and in addition over $1,802,000 
was transferred from the general fund. Hence 
the amount due on June 30, 1942, was some 
what more than $908,000. 
transferred from the general fund 


‘his has since been 
There continues to be a misunderstanding 
is to whether or not the state has cleared its 
wccount with the retirement system. This 1s 
lue to the fact that on July 1 of each year, a 
leposit of about $2,300,000 becomes due. This 
extra amount has not been transferred to our 
fund, nor could it have been transferred, since 
the determination of the exact amount is a long 
ictuarial job which cannot be completed until 
long after July 1, 
been completed. The fact is that the state has 
Jone all that can be asked toward transferring 


and this year has not yet 


the principal amount due the Retirement Sys- 
tem. On November 1 there was an undeter 
mined amount, probably about $1,777,000, due 
he retirement system. It is likely that this is 
ready reduced by surtax receipts. 

The matter of interest is still not settled. We 
ire now, however, in the position of having 
‘ssentially the full amount of the deposit and 
innuity funds available for investment. With 
falling rates of interest obtainable on new 
investments, it is far better to have 100%. of 
our money at work than only about 90%. 

There has been some failure on the part 
of those who have not carefully studied the 
ictuarial problems involved to appreciate the 
importance of having all deposit and reserve 
funds fully transferred to the retirement sys- 
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tem. If ours were a system with fixed benefits 
guaranteed by the state, it would be the in 
tegrity and solvency of the state that would 
determine the integrity and solvency of the 
system. This is not the case with our system 
Our benefits are what our deposits and the state 
deposits and the earnings thereon will buy 
The interest earnings will, for people retizing 
in old age after a full term of service, amount 
to as much as the deposits. Any failure to make 
funds available on time is reflected in how 
much each teacher will have to retire on. Even 
last year the interest income of the system was 
$220,000 more than the teachers deposited. 
This difference will continue to grow. 

A new legislative session always presents 
the necessity of continued work insuring that 
legislators, committees, and state officers under 
stand the fundamental principles upon which 
our system rests. This session should see a bill 
passed clearing up a few details in the law. 
We must be sure that no harm is done at the 
same time. I am glad to report that the annuity 
board has a committee at work on the subject 
The committee is not of board members only, 
but consists of John A. Thiel, Chairman; John 
Lange, Chief Actuary, Insurance Department ; 
O. H. Plenzke, Executive Secretary, WEA 
E. D. Brown, Jr., Actuary, State Retirement 


System; and Professor Mark H. Ingraham 


It should be mentioned that the latest ac 
tuarial study of the fund shows the wisdom 
of the recent change in annuity rates. The old 
rates could not have been continued with equity 
to the members as a whole 

I particularly wish to urge the careful study 
of the annual report of the system 


First of all, although I believe it a very a 
curate report, there is one error on the first 
At June 30, 
1941, the account receivable from the General 
Fund of the State of Wisconsin amounted to 
$5,897,905.39 and during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1942 


printed page, namely, it says, 


This is an error of a 
few seconds—that was not due until July 1, 
but the continued difference of understanding 
of when something is due and when we can 


know how mu¢ h is due, 1S SO important that 
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I think it is worthwhile pointing out the error. 
That is not the amount due before, but the 
initial amount that could not have been paid 
earlier. 

I think it is interesting to note that the 
teachers’ deposits are now about $1,400,000 a 
year, whereas the interest is about $1,600,000 
a year. The annuities have increased to where 
they amount to about $795,000 a year. 

There is one thing that may help your con 
sciences, although I don’t know if I would like 
it to, because I would be glad to be a bond 


(Continued on page 188) 


REPORT ON RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM 

w Haskins & Sells, accountants, completed an 
examination of the retirement system which is 
reported in a booklet issued by the State An- 
nuity and Investment Board. The report has 
been given wide circulation, but, for the en- 
lightenment of interested teachers who may not 
have seen it, we are pleased to reprint two 
statistical statements from it. We hope that our 
readers will study same. 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DIS- 
BURSEMENTS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1942 


Cash on Deposit with State Treasurer, July 
A |) rere eric ees eo Saree Ryne hoes 
Cash Receipis: 
Proceeds on sales or maturities 
i ee Prat $13,920,937.46 
Collections on mortgage loans, 
municipal loans, other 
loans, and land contracts. . 
Proceeds on sales or maturities 
of bank certificates of de- 
posit and building and loan 
shares . 85,000.00 
Proceeds on sales of real estate 73,620.84 
Collections on amounts advanced 
for taxes and insurance... 
Liquidating dividends on capital 
MERI LANs .cs9.d «eaten ere ate 8,415.00 
Collections from 
State of Wis- 
consin: 
From General 
Fund for 
State deposits 
due for the 
period prior 
to June 30, 
1941 .. . $1,802,347.48 
Surtax  collec- 
tions for the 
fiscal year 
ended June 
30, 1942 


931,961.52 


20,907.74 


3,187,213.88  4,989,561.36 
1,416,351.84 
1,633,195.81 


24,972.71 


Teachers’ deposits. ....s0 06205 
Interest received—net ....... 
Real estate rental income 
Unclaimed checks cancelled and 
overpayment of teachers’ 


DONE Aaa esos sc sweets 1,532.85 
Total cash receipts 23.106.457.1 
ae $25.234,588.27 
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Cash Disbursements: 


Purchase of bonds and other 
investments: 


cl oe ee weeeee $23,008,318.84 
Mortgaxe municipal ind 
other loans ...... Sa 263,919.62 
3uilding and loan association 
re ery 215,000.00 
Advanced for taxes and _ insur- 
SG race sis 6iris Se nety ack 19,810.29 
Expenses in connection § with 
the sale of real estate.... 9,791.71 
Payments to member 
Death claim . .$180,043.75 


Annuities ; 788,764.72 

Disability annu 
Sar ee 6,600.06 

Withdrawals . $60,880 


Refunds .... 039.46 1,439,328 


Investment and = administrative 
CEPCNSES: ests ccaees ° 63,752.69 
Real estat 16.898.0( 


operating expense 


Insurance on cash balances of 
State Treasurer net wn ),119.72 
Total cash disbursements ........... 25.045.9 


Cash on Deposit with State Treasurer, June 
inl a, Eee ar SERA $ 188.64 


STATISTICAL DATA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 
ENDED JUNE 30, 1942 
Public School Retirement Association 


1. Total members paying into Retirement 


Fund 1941-42 .. ; Se 14,889 
Required deposits .. $1,125,736. 
State deposits ....... : 1,630.533.¢ 
4. Ratio of state deposits to required deposits 144.84% 
5. Deposits withdrawn—1377 members . 422,802.98 
6. Death benefits paid—70 members . 169,222.7 
7. Annuities paid 
Quarterly, Old Law ...... 65,22 
CO GAO on nes 0% icine ogy COVE ONE 
LVS. WOMEN 40:6.0:046% - 57,079.87 

Quarterly, New Law ise : 14.081.8 
22 men er $ 7,411.63 
254 women - 86,670.24 

Monthly, Life ay 58.48 } 
sl men . ; ...$ 12,364.01 
329 women AT er 146,116.23 

Monthly, 15 Year-—Life 343 222.68 
228 men $102,266.47 


918 women 240.956.21 


Monthly, Survivorship—1 man 938.90 
Disability 6.300.00 

3 men eee 900.00 

women 5.400.00 

Normal School Retirement Association 

1. Total members paying into Retirement 
PHA TOATAGE Siwiceccceseles saedecas 519 
Required deposits ee re ee I 


State deposits 


+. Ratio of state deposits to required deposits 147.32° 
5. Deposits withdrawn—17 members acs 13,788.56 
6. Death benefits paid—5S members i 9,815.73 
Annuities paid: 
Monthly, Life Ee OG Te 10,998.24 
3 men . .$ 704.94 
22 women - 10,293.30 
Monthly, 15 Year—Life ............ 74,174 
ok aspen ues $ 47,394.55 
SE WOMIN. sick 5 c.htactred 26,780.07 
Disability—1 woman ......ccccccess 300 
University Retirement Association 
1. Total members paying into Retirement 
Fund 1941-42 ; 1.007 
. Required deposit $ 157.41 
. State deposits . 153.6 } 
+, Ratio of state deposits to required deposit ¢ 
5. Deposits withdrawn—43 members 1,782.37 
6. Death benefits paid—1l member 
Annuities paid: 
Monthly, Life 9 
7 men soe, 4ohoe 6 
TE WOE oii ckiesas\s §,233.22 
Monthly, 15 Year-—Life 
38 men .... $ 26,676.38 
14 women ete ; 5,583.17 
Disability .. rr Nor 
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Board of Review 


s Your Board of Review has spent another 
year directing its efforts toward reducing the in- 
stances of dissatisfaction in credit evaluations 
and particularly toward the elimination of the 
causes for these irregularities. In closing our 
last year’s report to you we set down the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


1. Our studies indicate the need of agreement 
among teacher-training institutions on basic 
courses for teachers, especially those in the 
elementary field, who seek certification in 
accordance with the new certification law. 
Many problems of credit evaluation would 
be eliminated by a common_ terminology 
applied to course titles and course numbers, 
a common value for credits, and a common 
evaluation sheet among the colleges. 
We have been impressed throughout the dis- 
cussions with the need for internal adminis- 
tration in each teacher-training institution to 
organize the departments of registrar, direct- 
ors of training, heads of departments for the 
purpose of centering the authority for the 
evaluation of credits and placing the respon 
sibility for more effective guidance programs 
3. The various comments expressed in the 
meetings suggest that many conflicts, misun 
derstandings and credit losses may be re- 
duced if the student teacher will: 
(a) Read the college catalogue carefully. 
(b) Be alert to curricular changes in your 
college. 
(c) Get a clearance contract from the col 
lege—one copy filed by the registrar 
and the other kept by the student 


both carrying the signature of the 
registrar. . 
(d) Have all correspondence study courses, 


summer session courses, extension 
and night school courses receive prior 
approval by the degree granting 
college. 
4. The findings of the Board of Review seem to 
indicate the need for a continuation of a 


board of review for the further study and 


follow up of these problems in order to pro 
ceed toward the attainment of its objectives 
Our present committee was organized and 
had its first meeting March 16, 1942 at which 
time the above recommendations were dis- 
cussed. The whole problem resolves itself into 
one of administration, which is in the hands 
of the Teacher College Presidents together with 
their registrars or an advanced standing com 
mittee. This administrative set-up varies greatly 
among the schools, from the position of some 
registrars bemg just clerks to others who have 
the powers’and duties of credit evaluation for 
that school. 
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At this meeting the problem of graduate 
work in the elementary field at the University 
of Wisconsin was discussed. The committee de- 
cided that two sub-committees of the Board of 
Review should be appointed by the chairman 
one to meet with the Teacher College Presi 
dents for the purpose of bringing to some 
definite conclusion our misunderstandings as 
indicated in the following suggestions and rec 
ommendations; the other committee to meet 
with Dean Fred of the University of Wiscon- 
sin Graduate school to urge the passage of a 
resolution governing admission of Wisconsin 
Teacher College degree graduates to Graduate 
School in the field of Elementary Education. 

In April, the sub-committee composed of Mr 
Waddell, Miss Potter and Mr. Outcelt met with 
Dean Fred at his office and enjoyed a splendid 
discussion of the problem. On April 6, 1942 
the Graduate Faculty of the University of Wis- 
consin adopted the following resolution which 
is brief, inclusive and simply stated. 

“That graduates of Wisconsin Teachers Col 
leges, holding the Bachelor's degree, shall be 
admitted as candidates for the Master’s degree 
in Education, with concentration in Elementary 
Education, if their transcripts give evidence of 
good undergraduate scholarship (minimum 
grade point average of 1.5.)” 

The University people are to be highly com 
mended for this forward step and definite a 
tion. It will do much toward keeping our ele 
mentary teachers in the State for their advanced 
degree training. 

April 15, 1942, the sub-committee composed 
of Henry Smith, Mr. McMahon and Mr. Teas 
dale met with the Teacher College Presidents. 
The 


suggest 10ns: 


discussion centered upon the following 


1. What can the State Teachers Colleges do to 
insure reasonable practices of credit evalua 
tion within and among institutions to pre 
vent conflicts and misunderstandings between 


student teachers and the institutions ? 
>. Regarding transfer of credits, is it possible 

to agree upon some common basis for accept 
ince of credits earned: 


1. in other State Teachers College 


b. in County Normal Schools 
c. in other teacher-training institution 
1. in Extension and Correspondence 
courscs 
e. by former two year graduat f the 
old Normal Schools? 
187 








3. Would it be advisable and possible to have 
a common agreement as regards a definite 
time limit to acquire a degree? 

4. What can be done to develop a program of 
designating some one person in charge of 
credit evaluation who could be taken from 
the teaching list and given full responsibility 
for the program with funds for two or more 
meetings per year for these nine “registrars’’ ? 
As we understand this problem, it would 
have to be decided by the Regents in their 
budgetary procedure 


At the close of the discussion it was agreed 
that if our committee sent the Presidents a sum- 
mary of these suggestions and recommenda 
tions, they would take some definite action on 
each at their next meeting. Such a letter was 
sent April 28, 1942, listing the above items. 
No reply was obtained until after two requests 
for same had been made, and then a letter of 
general statements was sent that carried only 
the feelings of doubt and anxiety over any 
attempt toward making any decisive statements 

The Board of Review met again Oct. 17, 
1942 for the purpose of preparing a report to 
the Delegate Assembly and to decide whether 
or not to recommend that this committee should 
be continued. At this meeting the committee 
resolved that the chairman appear before the 
meeting of the Teacher College Presidents and 
try again to get some definite reactions on the 
suggestions and recommendations previously 
presented. This meeting took place on Wednes 
day, Oct. 21, 1942 when we discussed further 
the importance of some definite action. Your 
chairman left with the information that he 
would receive a definite statement from their 
body which I might incorporate in this report 
On Nov. 2, 1942, we received the following 
resolution which was unanimously voted by the 
Teacher College Presidents: 

“The Teachers Colleges have regularly ap 
pointed advanced standing committees which 
ire authorized to review credit evaluation of 
transcripts and the action of the committee 1s 
final. In general the policy followed by thes« 
committees is as follows 

“Each teachers college has a pattern for gradu 
ation from each of its curricula and accepts 
credits earned in other state teachers colleges 
and other teacher training institutions, or credit 
secured through extension and correspondence 
courses with the University Extension Division, 
provided the courses fit the curricular pattern, 
and the grade is C or better. In case of one yeat 
graduates of the County Normal Schools one 
year of credit is given on an elementary course 
provided the student has completed one year or 
more of successful teaching. For other gradu- 
ates of county normal schools the same policy 
applied as in the case of other transfer students. 
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“In the case of former two year graduates of 
the old Normal Schools two years credit is 
given provided the additional one year’s work 
required for the 3 year diploma is completed 
within years after completing the two year 
course, and that the additional two years work 
required for the degree is completed within 14 
years after completing the two year course.” 

We feel that much has been accomplished 
by the Board of Review and know that our 
discussions have raised many problems affecting 
teachers in their struggles to get their degrees, 
which will be increased by the present war con- 
ditions. In light of our past year’s experience, 
we recommend that the work of the Board of 
Review be continued. 

BOARD OF REVIEW OF THE W.E.A.: Floyd 
Smith, Wisconsin Rapids, Chairman; Phila Hum- 
phreys, Manitowoc; H. Gudwin Johnson, Milwau- 
kee; R. J. McMahon, Oshkosh; Kenneth Outcelt, 
Balsam Lake; Mary Potter, Racine; Henry E. Smith, 
Sheboygan; Howard Teasdale, Monroe; J. F. Wad- 
dell, Madison; C. R. Wentland, Woodruff. 


RETIREMENT FUND— 
(Continued from page 186) 

salesman rather than the opposite on the gov- 
ernment bonds, but it is true that during this 
last year you have increased your holdings in 
government bonds by about $8,000,000. Now, 
since you put into the system $1,400,000 and 
that represents about 5% of your salary, you 
see by this means you have put in probably 
through the Retirement System something like 
20% of your salary during the last year. Part 
of that came, I am glad to say, from the con- 
tinued decrease in our mortgage holdings by 
about $1,500,000. 

The annuity reserve fund and contingent 
fund together now amount to nearly $8,000,- 
000, whereas the deposit fund amounts to 
about $47,000,000. Before the system stabilizes, 
if ever, those two funds will probably come 
to about the same. 

It should be also noted the extent to which 
the state contributions compare with the in- 
dividual contributions. In public school retire- 
ment systems, on the average, although this 
differs from individual to individual, the state 
is paying 144% of what you are paying; in 
the normal school system, 147%; in the Uni- 
versity, 98%. 

There is nothing, I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
to be adopted in this, but I move it be ac- 
cepted. (So accepted by the Assembly.) 
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More Effective Teaching 





An In-Service Training Project for 
Rural Teachers 
by Rowena L. Allen 


Supervising Teacher, Portage Co. 


a The growing awareness of the complexity 
of teaching has brought about the attitude that 
a life time is none too long a period in which 
to master the very difficult art of teaching. The 
initial training of teachers can be nothing more 
than a mere beginning, and every educational 
system should provide an opportunity for teach- 
ers to continue the study of teaching while in 
service. One of the best means by which teach 
ers may be brought into closer contact with the 
ideas and policies of the administration is to 
give them a share in the task of formulating 
a course of study for their particular system. 
Great progress has been made in this respect 
and one seldom hears of curriculum planning 
projects in our cities that are made without 
teacher participation. On the other hand our 
rural school systems have not inaugurated 
teacher participation in curriculum planning 
projects to any great extent. Courses of study 
have been made by superintendents and super- 
visors, and handed down to the rural teachers. 

The Course of Study for Portage county 
needed revising. Our staff was agreed that 
teacher participation was not only desirable but 
necessary, for experience had proven to us that 
ideas ought to be tried out before advocated 
for county-wide use. Although we aimed to be 
as democratic as possible, due to the fact that 
we have a large county it was necessary to 
arbitrarily divide the county into groups ac- 
cording to geographic sections and assign to 
each group some particular part of the study. 
We had seven study groups and each group 
was divided into sub-committees as was deemed 
necessary, and each teacher within the group 
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had an opportunity to choose the sub-committee 
with which she wished to work. 

Our seven groups were as follows: 

(1) The Needs of Rural School Boys and Girls; 
(2) A Health Program for Portage County; 
(3) Music in Our Rural Schools; (4) The Content 
Subjects; (5) Our Community Resources; (6) A 


Language Arts Program; (7) Art in Our Rural 
Schools 


We solicited the help of capable persons to 
advise some groups. Miss Caristen, art instruc 
tor at Central State Teachers college, worked 
as advisor for the art group. Mrs. Gilfry, county 
nurse, was advisor for the group working on 
health, Our staff acted as advisors for the other 
groups. Much help was also given by Mrs 
Nemec from the State Department, and other 
speakers who appeared before groups to dis 
cuss problems with them. Many professional 
books were secured for the necessary study and 
research. 

Each group elected a chairman and a secre 
tary and decided upon the time and place for 
meetings. We seemed to be floundering around 
a bit during the time necessary changes were 
being discussed and when plans were being 
made to remedy bad situations, but such was 
not the case as the study proceeded. Teachers 
felt free to criticize and offer suggestions. Many 
of them returned to the next meeting with re- 
port of ideas they were trying out, and expert- 
ments in methods, or well formulated plans 
for units of work. 

We began the ground work for this study 
at our August institute and continued through- 
out the year 1941-42. Reports to the different 
groups were made by the advisors, committees, 
or a joint meeting of several groups, in order 
that we might be working together and not 
find at the end several plans which could not 
be coordinated. In order to attain this goal it 
was necessary to solve such problems as: (1) 
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what are the needs of our boys and girls and 
what challenges does our county as a whole 
present; (2) how can we educate for a demo- 
cratic society which is the American ideal; 
(3) should we adopt a philosophy which meant 
the individual child would be the center of all 
planning or would we continue to be subject 
matter minded; and (4) whether we would set 
up our program with distinct grade lines, or 
plan for a primary, intermediate and grammar 
grades division. 

The findings and reports of the various 
groups were turned in at the end of the year 
and were mimeographed in the office of the 
County Superintendent, 

As a result of this cooperative effort Portage 
county teachers have a new Course of Study. 
It is in use this year, Efforts are being made 


to improve those sections which use and con 


tinued study show are in need of further 
revising 
Our teachers have more than a Course of 


Study. They have formed new friendships, and 
we are better acquainted with them and their 
abilities, and they, too, seem to be better ac- 
quainted with us and our philosophy. There 
is a friendliness and interest which working 
together fosters. That the morale of the group 
has been lifted is very evident in the spirit of 
self-confidence, a willingness and desire to con 
tinue working on some other project, and the 
impetus to individual teacher experimenting 
and planning on her own initiative. 


* 


Building a Teaching Unit Around 
a French Radio Program 
on WHA 


by Laura B. Johnson 


m In order to prepare the students of a second 
year French class in Wisconsin High school, 
Madison, to understand and enjoy the French 
radio program based on three dramatized scenes 
in the life of Louis IX, references were as- 
signed to be read in French and discussed in 
English. The references were taken from La 
France by Dondo, Heath; L’Histoire de France 
by Lavisse, Heath; and Héros et Héroines de 
France by Dubrule, Ginn, and were well within 
the reading range of the students. 

After the class discussion of the life and 
character of St. Louis, the students looked at a 
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bulletin board exhibit of pictures of St. Louis, 
Blanche de Castille, the Ste. Chapelle, and the 
Palais de Justice, and a picture of the equestrian 
statue of St. Louis in front of the Fine Arts 
Building in the city of St. Louis, as well as 
some samples of medieval French art from the 
same collection. 

When the script had been read aloud and 
interpreted by the teacher, the class was ready 
to listen to the radio broadcast. On the follow- 
ing day the entire class period was devoted to 
an illustrated lecture, by the teacher, on the 
cathedral of Chartres as representative of the 
finest flowering of French art during the 13th 
century. The pictures used were the loose leaf 
illustrations from Monographie de la Cathé- 
dralede Chartres by Etienne Honnet from the 
art collection of the high school library. 

As the final step in the unit the teacher dic- 
tated a few simple statements in French, fol- 
lowed by brief notes contributed by the class 
summarizing the outstanding facts about Louis 
[X, ending with Voltaire’s statement, “Il n’est 
pas donné a l'homme de porter plus loin la 
vertu.’ 

In the course of the unit the following pur- 
poses were achieved: 

1. Pupils had an opportunity to utilize their 


ability to read French, not just in preparing 
a lesson to recite, but in seeking information 


Pupils had an opportunity to hear French 
correctly spoken. 
3. Pupils took a brief dictation of significant 
content and for a significant purpose. 
Pupils had a brief contact with one of the 


noblest characters in human history (a wel- 
come antidote to Laval and his ilk). 


5. Pupils spent an hour with one of the greatest 
creations of the middle ages, the Chartres 
Cathedral. 


. Through references to the city of St. Louis 
and Lindbergh’s Spirit of St. Louis, the pupils 
caught an awareness of our own relationship 
even to the remote past of the 13th century. 


7, Students correlated their study of French 
with a course in modern European history. 
Largely as result of this experience several 
French students asked the French teacher for 
reading references and illustrative material to 
present special topics such as the Palace of 
Versailles, the life and character of Louis 
XIV to their history class. Again, much of 
this reference reading was done in French. 
Editor's note: Similar projects can be developed 

with the current broadcasts over WHA, our state 

station at Madison. If you do not have the School of 
the Air programs as listed in the Sept. 1942 Journal 
of Education write direct to the station. 
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Dusting Off The Old Records 





DECEMBER gm War—war—war. Education 
1917 was feeling the impact with in- 


creasing intensity each month. By 
December 1917 many schools were dropping 
manual training because so many men instruc- 
tors were in service. On every hand an acute 
teacher shortage “The board that pays 
the salary now is the one which will get the 
teacher” “Von Bernstorff gets his from 
the university regents. The honorary degree of 


1910 is annuled”’ . After unbraiding State 


Supt. Cary for his luke-warm appeals on pa- 
triotism the editor notes with satisfaction that 
Cary’s last bulletin has a higher note of pa- 
triotic fervor The editor writes about 
German being dropped from the course of 
tudy in many schools, referring to it as “that 
propaganda as represented in the teaching of 


. the NEA 


was finding it difficult to arrange for its winter 


the Hun dialect in our schools”’ 


mecting. After taking the convention away 
from Atlanta because of excessive rates charged 

the hotels the meeting was scheduled for 
Boston, but that fell through as Boston had an- 
other convention booked for the dates of the 
winter meeting. So it was switched to Atlantic 
City, which caused a groan to go up from the 
Wisconsin school people, who found little in 
the place to recommend it as a convention 
CHY «2. 

News Shorts of the Month: Principal H. J. 
Antholz, Shiocton, goes into the service 
“Look out for an unscrupulous map agent; also 
one working an encyclopedia graft” . . . “Un- 
der the leadership of Supt. J. A. Van Natta of 
lowa county, six hundred and eighty young 
people received reading circle diplomas last 
year’... Lester W. Conger, supervising teacher 
in Sheboygan county, becomes principal at Ran- 
dom Lake . Greatest teaching vacancies in 
manual training, agriculture, and science. ‘‘Any- 
one—old or young, married or single—who 
wants to teach should be able to secure a posi- 
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What was happening in Wisconsin 
schools in December 1917, 1927, 1932 
as reflected in our old Journal files. 


tion” ... a case of small pox cropped up at 
Milwaukee normal school and as a result the 
entire student body and faculty were being va 
cinated “Dancing has been abolished in 
the Marinette high school during the period of 
the war. It appears that the dancing parties of 
late had become undemocratic. Snobbishness 


and exclusiveness was manifest and the authori 


ties thought it time to put an end to such pra 


.. ‘Milwaukee has 


ruled that no alien teacher shall hereafter be 


tices in their high school’ 


employed in the schools of the city during the 
Capt. H. A. Whipple, who 
left his work as Wisconsin representative for 
Houghton—Mifflin Co. to enter active 


present war 


Service, 
reported that an old ankle injury was hamper 


ing his work in bayonet and trench drill 


DECEMBER ai In his valedictory the retiring 
1927 editor and secretary, Ed. Doudna, 
recalled that when the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association was reorganized and 
took over the Journal as its official organ the 
membership was 11,000 and at the time of 
writing the membership had increased to 16,000 
. Sending children of four and five years to 
school was a problem 15 years ago, as it is 
today. The State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion reviewed the entire question and urged 
school people to present the bad effects of too- 
early schooling to parents who presented their 
four and five year children for admittance to 
school The state band tournament was 
scheduled for Waupun in the spring. Officers 
included F. F. Schlosser, Algoma; H. C. Weg- 
ner, Waupun; R. J. MacMahon, New London; 
Hugh S. Bonar, Manitowoc, and Joe E. Skor- 
nicka, Milwaukee Under Superior STC 
news it is noted that George E. Simpson took 
the place of V. E. van Patter as professor of 
social sciences. 
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DECEMBER ao Editor Plenzke, in his role of 
1932 editor as well as president of the 
WEA, struck at the Wisconsin 

Taxpayers Alliance for misleading statements 
made by that organization in relation to school 
Newly elected heads of divisional 
associations pictured in the Journal were R. E. 
Balliette, Central; V. E. van Patter, Lake Su- 
perior; Emery W. Leamer, Western; Gustave 
Zeismer, Northern; and H. C. Mason, North- 
western . the Journal started setting aside 
2 pages per month for PTA news. . . the first 
meeting of the Southwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers association was reported, as having met in 
Platteville on Nov. 18th. F. E. Drescher, Fen- 
nimore, was elected president for the ensuing 
year . . . under the direction of Supt. L. P. 
Goodrich the Fond du Lac schools were con- 


costs 
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ducting an educational experiment whereby the 
kindergarten and the first three grades were 
grouped together into a continuous unit . 

A. A. Ritchay, Wisconsin Rapids, was named 
head of the Wisconsin School Band and Or- 


chestra association .. . L. D. Culver, Nelson- 
ville, was named president of the Portage Co. 
Teachers association . . . C. V. LaDuke, Lodi, 
succeeds H. E, Merritt, Columbus, as head of 
the Columbia County Teachers association . . . 
Antigo organized a civic symphony orchestra, 
and Supt. R. E. Balliette was named booking 
agent and manager Miss Cecelia Howe, 
Janesville High school history teacher, suffered 
a fractured nose when she fell in a corridor 
of the school .. . G, E. Denman, principal of 
Green Bay East High school, succeeded Charles 
Hulten as head of the Marinette schools. 
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A Special Feature Presented Through the Courtesy 
of the Wisconsin State Historical Society in the 
Interests of More Effective Training for Citizenship 


more thun a century Wisconsin 
has been known is @ land of 
y. Her rich and varied country- 


ie er 
opportuni 


side has been sought by emigrunts from the 
Eastern United States and from many foreign 


lands. 


TI {fF Wisconsin melting pot has pro- 
duced strong citizens. They 
remember the sacrifices of their fathers 


and are determined to keep their hard-won 


ty, no matter what the cost. 


of different nationalities can 
ME N ive together peacefully, pro- 
vided certain freedoms are granted to all. 
The whole world needs to know and apply this 
lesson of practical brotherhood taught by 


Wisconsin experience, 


aiding exhibition 
presented by the 


rT a} 
foe FP ER 
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An Experiment 
In Using Mistory 





@ FOR ABOUT a year, now, the State Historical Society of Wisconsin has 
been preparing a special exhibition nearly every month. The exhibit is 
planned so as to make sound educational use of the rich collections of the 
Society-—books, newspapers, manuscripts, pictures, and museum objects. The 
displays are set up in the ground floor corridor of the Society's building at 


Madison, where thousands of students and townspeople see them each time. 


Worth Fighting For’ is the first (but we hope not the last) of these 
exhibits to travel about the state. Two sets of the panels reproduced here 
are being circulated. The panels show the reasons why Wisconsin fights, and 
the pithy phrases of Wisconsin men and women describe how they feel about 
these freedoms. We like to know about our country’s past at a time when 


she is in danger. 


Many people and agencies have had a hand in planning and producing 
Worth Fighting For’. John W. Jenkins (now with the United States 
Army), Harry E. Lichter, and Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, all of the Society's 
museum staff, helped in many ways. Homer C. Montague of the University 
Photographic Laboratory enlarged most of the photographs. The following 
agencies or individuals contributed pictures: State Conservation Commission; 
State Department of Agriculture; State Department of Public Instruction; 
Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of Wisconsin; Wisconsin 
Alumni Association; Dr. Ira Edwards, Milwaukee Public Museum; Mr. 
John Steuart Curry; Office of War Information; War Services Project, Work 
Projects Administration; Milwaukee Journal; Madison Wisconsin State 


Journal; Chicago Sun; Washington (D. C.) Post. 


DR. EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
Superintendent, Wisconsin State 
Historical Society 
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Oswald Ragatz, of 
Sauk City, 1899 
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THE LAND 







“ROCK RIVER 


was a beautiful country; 

Il loved my towns, my corn- 
fields and the home of my 
people. I fought for it." 


Black Hawk, 1838 
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Worth Fighting For 








M WE should conserve our 












natural resources, and thus 
make possible to billions of 
future human beings a godlike 


destiny." 
Charles R. Van Hise 
of Madison, 1912 
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EXTINGUISH 


our common schools, .and 
means for general educa- 
tion,and we cease to be 
a@ free people." 


Michael Frank of 
Kenosha, 1848 
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ACADEMIC FREEDOM | 
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\WHATEVER™ & 1 


limitations which trammel 
inquiry elsewhere we believe 
that the great state Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin should ever 
encourage that continual and 
fearless sifting and winnow- 
ing by which alone the truth 
can be found." 


Board of Regents 1894 
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Worth Fighting For 





\ THIS country is and has been 
the refuge and shield of all men 
who desire to worship God as they 
Please. This is a aoe of free- 


dom of religion as well as freedom 


dang 


of thought." 


ee 


Paul O..«Husting, of 
Mayville, 1917 
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POLITICAL FREEDOM | 


VALL tyranny, whether of kings VOTERS 


or citizens, consists of this very 
thing; some citizens — be they few 
or be they many — push forward their 
own activity, their own liberty, at 
the expense of the activity, liberty, 
of their fellow-citizens.* 


John Bascom at the University 
1887 





of Wisconsin, 
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\\ THERE 8s something higher 


than decisions of courts on the 
constitutionality...of the fugitive 
slave act. It was the old battle-- 
not yet ended---between freedom and 
Slavery; between the rights of the 
toiling many and the special privi- 
lezes of the aristocratic few. * 
Sherman M. Booth of Milwaukee 
regarding Glover rescue, 1854 
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\ IN all great events we find 
that woman has a guiding hand.. 


Man has the spirit of truth, but 


woman alone has’ the passion for 


it...Honor us as your equals and 
allow us to use the right 
belong to us, and whict 
commands us to use. * 

Madame Mathilde Anneke 


of Milwaukee 1869 
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FREEDOM OF EXPRESSION 


Va whosoever ...asserts that 
there has come atime in American 
history, when freedom of speech should 
be suppressed, when the safeguard of 
political opposition should be abandoned, 
and the voice of all parties, except one, 
should be silenced...has little sympathy 
with the spirit of liberty won by the 
valor of our fathers." 

Edward G. Ryan of 

Milwaukee, 1862 
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\WHAT we find that labor 


wants, as acluss, is wages, 





hours, and security, wit’ 
financial responsibility, but 
with power to command respect. 
Security in a good job } 
very heart of that due process 
of law [which labor seexs.* 
John R. Common: f 
Madison, 
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Worth Fighting For 





\\ | believe that respect for the law 





will abide among us for all genera- 





tions, and be in the future, as in 






the past, the very cornerstone of 







American liberty." 
Chief Justice John B, Winslow 
Racine and Kenosha 1909 
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The Home and School 





= A CHRISTMAS MESSAGE: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 


Thus sang the angels announcing the birth 
of the Christ Child in Bethlehem nineteen cen 
turies ago. Christmas in 1942 finds a world 
filled with war and preparations for continued 
warfare—peace and good will only a consum- 
mation devoutly to be hoped for in the near 
future. Since that first Christmas, there have 
been struggles between nations for every con 
ceivable reason, but each year the angel’s song 
brings renewed hope that eventually the spirit 
of Christmas will be a reality in the hearts 
of men. 


For a generation our children have been 
taught the uselessness and waste of attempting 
to settle difficulties between nations by resort 
ing to war. A sense of false security grew up 
through wishful thinking that our country and 
its people were immune and isolated from the 
troubles besetting the rest of the world. This 
Christmas season finds every individual and 
every home affected by the fast moving action 
of modern warfare. The joyous’season of the 
year approaches with family circles broken, 
with rather heavy hearts preparing for the 
Christmas that must be happy, despite the stress 
of unusual times. 

Nations have been led into struggles by 
leaders with mistaken ideologies from time im- 
memorial. Mankind has gained something but 
lost much in what has seemed unnecessary sacti- 
fice. The promise of the Christmas song might 
seem to be a hopeless one if it were not for 
some of the constant values that are ever with 
us. The universe is ordered and orderly; sea- 
sons come and go with little variation; nature 
is every changing, and yet never changing in 
the orderly processes of life. It is only the 
human element that is unpredictable. 

In the message that has come down to us 
through these nineteen centuries, there was a 
new pattern of living based on the philosophy 
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Timely news and topics from the 
office of the Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, in Madison. 


that the individual had worth in and of him 
self; that he was the child of a loving heavenly 
Father. To defend that pattern of living and 
that philosophy of life, men of the democracies 
are fighting on battlefields that stretch around 
the world. 

In the last hundred years the world has 
grown decidedly smaller through the ingenuity 
of men. This change creates new responsibilities 
toward all fellow creatures, regardless of color 
race, or creed. Nations are interdependent for 
the necessities of life, as well as for those 
things which mean more comfortable living 
New problems in attitudes toward these world 
brothers will have to be solved to insure peace 
and good will. The far-flung war may have its 
compensations if it gives vision and understand 
ing of the needs of a world at peace. 

We are avowedly giving our all, and most 
willingly, that there may be peaceful living 
not for a single generation, but for the many 
generations to come. Underlying any future 
hopes for this, living must be a deep spirit of 
tolerance for friends and enemies alike. Propa 
ganda of hate goes hand in hand with war, and 
grows by leaps and bounds as casualties in- 
crease. There are those who carefully nurture 
intolerance, believing it to be a sort of super- 
patriotism, or a necessity of war. Parents and 
teachers, particularly, must guard children 
against this insidious propaganda, must strive 
unceasingly to instill in our young people a 
proper respect for the beliefs of others, whether 
those beliefs are mistaken or not. No finer 
preparation for world citizenship can be given 
to our youth than a sympathetic and tolerant 
friendliness toward those who have mistakenly 
followed the wrong leader. 

In times of stress the simple virtues take on 
a new importance in daily life. People turn to 
the basic institutions of living—the home, the 
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church, the school—with a renewed interest, 
because these promise a certain sense of secur- 
ity. Material values are undermined, and are 
slipping away; we are learning that a good life 
is not made up of the possession of things, but 
of innate character values. If the training of 
the home, with the aid of the church, is spiritu- 
ally sound, the school will have a real founda 
tion to build upon. The celebration of the birth 
of the Christ Child will have a new significance 
this year in the spiritual reawakening that comes 
to all with the need of solace and strength. 
This should be a joyous Christmas in every 
home, in every place of observance. For cen- 
turies it has been particularly the children’s sea- 
son. No one can or wishes to forget those who 
are far away, and in great danger. The men on 
the front are sacrificing everything to give us 
Wherever battles are 
fought, the moving force is the security of the 


the gift of protection. 


home. The greatest happiness that can be with 
the men on the fighting front will be the 
knowledge that with all the griefs of war, they 
have homes where there is love, warmth, friend- 
liness and good cheer because it is Christmas. 
It is our duty, a trust, perhaps, to make this a 
memorable year of self sacrifice so that all the 
children, young, middle-aged, and old, may 
feel the joy of the Christmas spirit. 

And with Tiny Tim of Dicken’s immortal 
Christmas Carol: ‘Merry Christmas, and God 
bless us, everyone.” 

Christine Scott, President, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teacher 


mw We wish to extend a hearty welcome to the 
following Parent-Teacher Associations who 
have recently come into membership with us: 


St. Agnes PTA, Ashland 

Webster PTA, District No. 1, Watertown 

Avon Center PTA, Avon Township, Rock 
County 

Hammond PTA, Hammond 

Lincoln PTA, West Allis 

Lincoln PTA, Medford 

Jackson PTA (reinstated), Stevens Point 

Carleton PTA, Milwaukee 

Minong PTA, Minong, Washburn County 


w Mrs. Roger Scott, president of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, was a guest 
at the luncheon and section meeting of the 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ Association 
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at the Wisconsin Education Association con- 
vention in Milwaukee last month. 


m Miss Lucile Clock, principal of the Dudgeon 
school at Madison, has been appointed editor 
of the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher, organ of the 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Miss Clock, who succeeds Mrs. Robert Henry, 
Madison, resigned, formerly was editor of the 
Wisconsin Elementary Principals’ Assoctation 


magazine, 


= OUR P. T. A. WARTIME PLEDGE: We. the 
members of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, in defense of our beloved coun- 
try and our country’s most sacred heritage and 
responsibility, her growing sons and daughters, 
do hereby solemnly pledge ourselves, individu- 
ally and as an organization, 


TO REMEMBER with reverence and love the 
ideals of our Founders, who cherished above 
all else the welfare of the whole child; 


TO CONTINUE with zeal and devotion our 
efforts to secure and preserve the good life 
for all children, even in the face of war and 


disaster : 


TO PERSEVERE in discovering new avenues 
of service and help to youth; 


TO STRIVE forever forward, counting no ef- 
fort wasted that brings us a little nearer to the 
ideal of a world founded on the principle of 
human brotherhood; 


TO PROTECT our children against all the dan- 
gers of war, whether those dangers be physical, 
mental, or spiritual; and 


TO KEEP THE FAITH delivered unto us by our 
forefathers, who hewed this America out of 
the wilderness and dedicated it to liberty, jus- 
tice, happiness, and truth for every human 
being. 


= The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was happy to be able to present Mark 
A. McCloskey, of the Office of Emergency 
Management, at its luncheon and section meet- 
ing during the 1942 Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation convention. Mr. McCloskey brought 
a message of help and inspiration to all parents 
and teachers who attended the session. 
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Capital Comments 








s PHYSICAL FITNESS INSTITUTES IN WISCON- 
SIN: Harry E. Merritt, high school supervisor, 
has been appointed chairman of the committee 
for physical fitness in Wisconsin as schools 
prepare to gear their physical education pro- 
gram to the war needs so that high school boys 
will be capable of the endurance, coordination 


and ability to face fatigue that the armed forces 


require. About twenty Wisconsin people rep 
resenting the State Department, teacher train 
ing institutions and others interested in phy 
sical education recently attended a regional in 
stitute in Chicago where a war-time program 
of health and physical fitness was launched. 
The theme of the convention was “Physical 
Fitness for the Victory Corps through Health 
and Physical Education.”’ 

The only required specification basic to mem 
bership in the Victory Corps is physical fitness, 
and plans are being developed for a program 
of 5 periods a week of at least 45 minutes each. 
Army, Navy and Air Corp officials presented 
the needs of the armed forces in the field of 
physical fitness. A manual entitled ‘Physical 
Fitness for the Victory Corps through Physical 
Education” was interpreted and discussed and 
the conditioning activities were fully demon- 
strated at this Chicago meeting. 

It was pointed out that the recreational type 
of physical education should be replaced by a 
toughening, hardening program. In a general 
body conditioning program for all and a real 
toughening type of program for boys who are 
to enter the armed service, it was agreed that 
such activities as ping pong, badminton and 
shooting baskets should be temporarily shelved 
in favor of a pushing, pulling body contact 
type of exercise. Exercises to develop muscle, 
posture and endurance such as jumping, hang- 
ing, vaulting, climbing, were stressed, as well 
as the importance of swimming. 

The need for physical education for women 
was also pointed out. With 20 million women 
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News and opinions from the Dept. of 
Public Instruction under the direc- 
tion of State Supt. John Callahan. 


expected to be employed in industry by the end 
of 1943, the needs for high standards of phy- 
sical fitness for our gitls becomes apparent. As 
every able-bodied boy is destined for armed 
service so able-bodied girls should be prepar 


High 


standards and ideals and a good morale along 


ing tor some phase of the war effort 


with physical fitness were termed essential in 


preparing American girls for the rather mon 


otonous, unglamorous and tedious war tasks 
that are usually theirs. 
In Wisconsin a number of institutes will be 


held in the near future Superintendents, prin 
cipals, physical education and other teachers 
will attend these meetings to assist in facilitat- 
ing programs in their schools to develop the 
strength, stamina, endurance in their boys so 
that they may enter the armed forces physically 
fit; more important so that they will “have 


what it takes” to get them back home. 


= DAY CARE OF CHILDREN OF WORKING 
MOTHERS: Until recently, the need in Wiscon- 
sin for public agencies to care for children 
of working mothers has not been serious. This 
is no longer true. There is a rapidly growing 
need today for child and youth care in many 
parts of the state. 

Foster homes are being found for children 
up to two years. The WPA public nursery 
schools are being expanded and their hours 
increased to take care of two-year to four-year 
old children of mothers working in defense 
areas. 

In some places privately supported agencies 
are available for group care of pre-school 
children; but now there is need for more pub- 
lic child care facilities, either in the localities 
where the workers live or near the location 
where the parents work. 





Up to the present the major day-care serv- 
ices available for the children above four years 
have been those given by the schools. The 
school lunch and noon-time recreation pro- 
grams, together with after-school recreation and 
the transportation of pupils, have given many 
parents a sense of security regarding their 
children for the usual school day. This does 
not help on Saturdays nor does the school day 
conform to the parents’ work day, especially 
for younger children. 


On November Sth and 6th, the Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services, Region 
VI, including the states of Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Indiana, called a meeting to work out plans 
to meet the rapidly increasing necd for ade- 
quate care of children of mothers now entering 
the war industries or other essential occupations. 


All of the major Federal and state social 
and educational service agencies and the war 
time agencies were represented, including the 
Army and Navy. Many private and civic wel 
fare groups were also asked to participate in 
the conference 


On the general conference program and in 
the sectional meeting, devoted to Education, 
Recreation and Related Activities, the ‘Schools’ 
Part in the Wartime Day Care Program’’ was 
discussed by Dr. Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


Miss Goodykoontz explained that in August 
1942, the President had allocated to the Office 
of Defense, Health and Welfare Services 
$400,000 to be available to the Office of Edu- 
cation and to the Children’s Bureau for pro- 
motion of and coordination of organized care 
and protection services for the children of 
working mothers. 

The lengthened school day with the greatly 
expanded use of school facilities is one of the 
major services included in the over-all plans 
for the carrying out of the child protection 
program for children of school age. 

Many schools have already experimented with 
the lengthened day. As the need increases this 
service is being extended and enriched. The 
school library, the lunchroom, the gymnasium, 
and the auditorium, the workshops, the art and 
music rooms, the laboratories and the school 
grounds offer opportunities for widely differ- 
ing wholesome occupations, recreation, and nat- 
ural social living. Parents can work better if 
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they know their children are at school until 
the parents come home. 

It may not be too much to look forward to 
a school day beginning perhaps for some chil- 
dren at seven in the morning with breakfast 
being served to them. The noon lunch ts already 
a generally accepted school service. This can 
be followed by rest or recreation, and a te- 
freshed child enters upon his afternoon work 
After school, active play, interesting hobbies, 
movies, dramas, or individual and group quiet 
recreation fill in the time until parents will 
be home. 

The lengthened school day offers an excel- 
lent opportunity to teachers, volunteers and to 
members of the High School Victory Corps, 
the Junior Red Cross, and the Scouts to share 
in the war effort by guiding the recreational, 
social, and avocational interests of individuals 
and groups during the extended school day 
while parents are employed in essential indus- 
tries. The training for the leadership of the 
various children’s excellent 
laboratory work for preparing older students 


activities is also 
for constructive home making in the future. 

The school is the child’s most natural living 
place, next to his own home. It is right that 
the school should be expected to expand to 
meet the wartime needs of its greatest resource 

happy, secure families. The additional cost 
involved in providing for the lengthened school 
day can be met in various ways. This is one of 
the problems that reveals the need for a super- 
visory coordinator as is provided through the 
President's special grant for child protection 
services through the Office of Education. 

During the last week of November, Dr. 
Lillian Lamoreaux, Senior Specialist in Ex- 
tended School Programs, and W. T. Clapp, 
Senior Specialist on School Facilities, both from 
the Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Services, Region VI, 105 West Adams St., Chi- 
cago, were in Wisconsin working with the state 
agency leaders in the preliminary planning for 
the wholesome care and protection of children 
and youth whose mothers are now or soon will 
be in industry. 

Superintendent Callahan urges that all schools 
begin at once to work upon their local child- 
care problems and make full use of all of the 
local, state and regional services that can be 
utilized in a coordinated program for child 
protection. 
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s ithe November issue of the NEA Journal 





carries a significant 3-page article regarding 
the NEA activities in the present salary crisis. 
The Research Division of the NEA issued a 
33-page mimeographed answer to the question, 
‘Why Should Teachers’ Salaries be Raised’ ? 
Schools must not suffer through the scarcity of 
teachers called away by more lucrative incomes 
ind tempting offers for future promotions. 

[he outcome of the War depends upon 
(1) Production—this is directly dependent 
ipon education and training and the intel- 
ligence of labor; (2) The Armed Forces 
again education and training is the fundamen 
tal necessity; (3) Public Understanding and 
Support 
of the people is most necessary. Schools must 
lead in these efforts; thus, we cannot neglect 


education for the masses and loyalty 


them. Teachers interpret the schools to the pub 
lic so that they may better understand our aims 
ind efforts in this crisis. Peace most surely will 
depend upon the quality and extent of the edu- 
cation of the voters. Your National Education 
Association will and is helping all educators 
in this War Effort. Join the NEA NOW and 
carry on to Victory. 

To meet the attacks on School Budgets the 
NEA Research Division has issued three im- 
Nos. 18, 19, and 20. I 
think 20 is especially of interest to all teach- 


portant Releases 
ers; this covers the question of Tax Limitation, 
something that Wisconsin or any other state 
would find disastrous. 


® TEACHERS ARE CITIZENS AGAIN: Through 
the services of the Commission on the Defense 
of Education Through Democracy, an amend 
ment to the Hatch Act was introduced by Sena 
tor Brown of Michigan, passed the Senate and 
House, and was signed by the President on Oct. 
24. This legislation frees teachers from the 
the Hatch Act 
them full rights of academic freedom and 


restriction of and restores to 


citizenship. 


# The National Association has cooperated 
with the American Automobile Assn., the Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, the National Safety 
Council, and the National Council of Chief 
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| 
WITH . 
| 


. CHARLOTTE KOHN 


Your St Director 


State School Ofhcers in preparing a handbook 
in the field of school transportation in war- 
time, an invaluable publication for school sys 


tems which have transportation problems. 


= NEWS FROM DEPARTMENTS OF THE NEA: 
The title of the 1943 Yearbook of the Ameri 
can Assn. of School Administrators, has been 
changed from “Occupational Adjustment,”’ to 
“Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomor 
row.’ This yearbook will be ready for distribu 
tion about the middle of Feb. 1943. 

The National Council for Social Studies and 
the National Assn, of Secondary School Prin 
cipals, are publishing as a joint project an in 
valuable series of resource units for social 
studies teachers in secondary schools, under 
the general title, “Problems in American Life’’ 
Each unit consists of an up-to-date, scholarly, 
comprehensive, analysis of a current problem 
and costs only 30¢. 

The Dept. of Secondary School Principals 
has issued two bulletins recently dealing with 
“Secondary Education and the War’ and ‘“War- 
time Consumer Education”. These very helpful 


made possible through member 


I 
ship in your department and in its parent, 


the NEA 


bulletins are 


= A FINE PIECE OF PUBLIC COOPERATION: 
The NEA Defense Commission has recently 
published a useful leaflet which carries under 
the title “United We Stand’, 
ments regarding the vital importance of educa 
tion, prepared by the NEA, the National Assn 


of Manufacturers, the Am. Federation of Labor, 


significant state 


and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


= THOSE JOINING THE NEA VICTORY MARCH 

OF 100°%,ERS ARE: 
Schools: Milwaukee 

William 


Eugene Field School, Gar 
McKinley Sch.; 


den Homes Sch., Racine 


Stephen Bull Sch., Franklin Elementary, N. D. Pratt 
Sch., Garfield Sch., Wm. Horlick Sr. High, Howell 
Sch., Jefferson Sch., Lincoln Sch., Henry Mitshell 


Elem. Sch., Theodore Roosevelt Sch., Washington 
Elem. Sch., Washington Jr. H. S., Winslow Sch 
W auwatosa—Jefferson Sch., Lincoln Sch., Longfel 
low Jr. H. S., McKinley Sch., Roosevelt Sch 
Supervisors—Washington Sch 
Cities: Kohler, Manitowoc, 
Ripon, Two Rivers 


Port Washington, 
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The Educational Spotlight 





December 28—30—National Business Teachers con- 


vention, Detroit. 
clinic, at 


January 16—Mid-winter state music 
Madison. 
February 12—-13—Southern WEA meeting at Mad- 


ison. 

February 26-March 2— American Ass’n. School 
Administrators, at St. Louis. 

June 25—29—Summer NEA at Indianapolis. 


Mid-winter music clinic at U. of W.: Attention 
of all Wisconsin music teachers is called to the mid- 
winter School Music Clinic being held in Madison 
on January 16, under the auspices of the University 
of Wisconsin Schools of Music and Education, in 
cooperation with the Wisconsin School Music asso- 
ciation. In addition to band, orchestra, and chorus 
clinics, sections are being organized in Grade School 
and Junior High School Vocal Problems, and in 
Class Piano Teaching. Also, part of the senior high 
school choral clinic will be devoted to high school 
operettas. Among the participating instructors in 
addition to U. of W. Music school faculty members 
are Herman F. Smith, director of music in the Mil- 
waukee schools; Charles E. Lutton, Chicago, an 
authority on Gilbert and Sullivan operettas; Capt. 
Harold Bachman, U. S. A., director of the Chicago 
University band; and Carl Vandre, Milwaukee music 
publisher and authority on junior high school music. 

Professor William R. Sur, U. of W. School of 
Education, is in charge of the program and complete 
details can be secured by contacting him. No fee is 
charged those attending the clinic and all teachers 
are welcome 


Appleton H. S. plans long-term public relations 
program: Educators who term themselves authorities 
on school public relations programs often emphasize 
the importance of indoctrinating young people with 
the basic principles of education, so that as future 
citizens they will have an understanding of the place 
of education in our national life. Few schools ever 
get beyond the stage of talking about such a pro 
gram, but we are pleased to note that Appleton High 
school, under the direction of Principal H. H. 
Helble, has organized a program called ‘American 
Education Week throughout the year’, through 
which the students are shown the opportunities 
offered by the public schools of America. The Apple 
ton program is being presented through a series of 
talks with two purposes in mind: first, to acquaint 
the high school students and teachers with other 
fields of education; and second, to present teaching 
as a vocation to the students who are now considet 
ing their future vocational plans. The program, in 
the latter respect, becomes a part of a vocational 
guidance plan, whereby students are informed of 
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vocational trends. Thus far three educational talks 
have been given: one as an overview of public school 
education, by Supt. Rohan; the place, functions, and 
purposes of the elementary schools, by a grade 
supervisor; and the teaching opportunities and _re- 
sponsibilities in the high school, by the principals 
of the separate high schools in the city. Other talks 
on the rural school, vocational school, teacher col- 
leges, state university, and other branches of educa- 
tion will be given during the course of the present 
school year. While the primary purpose is that of 
vocational guidance each speaker attempts to create 
a better understanding of the role of the school in 
community and national life, and if possible to 
attract a number of the better students to the teach- 
ing profession as a life work. 

This is one of the finest examples of sound public 
relations within the school itself which has come to 
our attention, and we hope that other schools will 
pattern similar programs after the Appleton plan 


What if they won't salute the flag?: Fortunately, 
as far as we have been able to determine, no Wis- 
consin school has been confronted with the problem 
of handling children of certain religious sects who 
refuse to salute the flag. We recently noticed an 
NEA report to the effect that the West Virginia 
Board of Education has been ordered by a federal 
court to cease requiring a flag salute by students who 
are members of Jehovah’s Witnesses or any others 
who have conscientious religious scruples against 
such salutes. The J. W.s claimed that such regula- 
tion on the part of school boards was in violation 
of the Ist and 14th amendments of the Constitution 
which contain the religious liberty guarantees. The 
West Virginia federal court decision runs counter 
to one made about two years ago in Pennsylvania, 
after which the U. S. Supreme Court held valid a 
regulation of the school board under which certain 
children had been expelled for failure to salute the 
flag. 

In some schools the issue is avoided by having 
children from homes which have religious scruples 
on the subject do work outside of the room when 
other children are giving their expressions of loyalty 
to the flag of our country. 


McLane memorial: Public memorial services for 
Daniel E. McLane were held in West Bend on the 
afternoon of Sunday, November 15. Mr. McLane 
had devoted practically all of his professional life 

thirty-seven years—to the schools of West Bend 
At the special services a fine new grade school 


erected several years ago was dedicated to him and 
named the ‘McLane School.” > 

Hardean I. Peterson has been elected principal of 
the McLane school, while Norman E. Colby 1s 


principal of the high school. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Aunounces the 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1943 


FULL SEMESTER’S WORK: Because of a lengthened session and 
intensification of courses it will be possible to do a full 
semester's work in the 1943 U. of W. Summer Session. 








FOR PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS: Meeting the challenge of war conditions the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin has thoroughly revised its Summer Session program so that pro 
fessional educators attending the 1943 session will receive training of practical value in 
terms of present and future needs. 


As a preliminary announcement we are pleased to call attention to some of the most 
important features of the 1943 Summer Session program, in terms of both fields of study 
and various groups of professional workers. 


REFRESHER COURSES: To mect the demands of a war program special refresher courses 


are being offered in the following fields: Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics, Social Studies 
Pre-Aviation, and Pre-Induction. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION: There will be a full program of courses in elementary educa 


tion, with a practical application of teaching and observation in the U. of W. Laboratory 
School. There will also be an elementary workshop. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION: A full program of courses of special value and interest to 


high school teachers is being planned. An important addition to this year's high school 
program will be a secondary workshop. 


GUIDANCE: Special courses and clinics in guidance are being arranged to fit the needs 
of teachers in all lines of educational work. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION: Many courses are being planned to fit the partici 
lar needs of administrators and supervisors. In addition, small group conferences will 
be carried on to supplement the lecture program. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES: The University campus will attract a number of special con 
ferences of value to educators attending the summer session. There will be a conference 
of the National Association of Supervisors and Directors of Curriculum, the annual 
Schoolmen’s Administrative Conference, an Institute for Directors of Vocational Educa 
tion, and a special Institute on Latin-American Relations. In addition, there will be a 
series of Special Lecture Courses which will add much to the value of the summet: 
session. 





Watch the January issue of the Wisconsin Journal of Education for 
a more complete outline of courses to be offered. Full details as 
to dates of the 1943 Summer Session and courses as now planned 
may be secured by writing the DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER 
SESSION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WISCONSIN. 
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Do Christmas needs worry you, financially? : With 
living costs rising many teachers with Christmas 
gift desires but empty purses do not look forward 
to the 25th of this month with special pleasure. 
However, all members of the WEA are able to bor- 
row money on short term loan plans through the 
Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union. In case you may 
have forgotten, or are a new teacher reading this 
Journal for the first time, the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union is an affiliate of the WEA and oper- 
ates for the financial benefit of members in need of 
temporary financial assistance. The savings realized 
by borrowing from the Teachers Credit Union in- 
stead of through regular commercial sources is best 


xplained by the comparative interest table given 
below: 

TOTAL INTEREST CHARGES—LOANS $25-$100 
Extent ro* €Ci> PGs. C.u; i oe Cul 
of Loan 6Mo. 6Mo. 8 Mo. § Mo 10 Mo. 10 Mo 
S20 saace eee $ .88 $ 2.92 $1.12 $ 3.60 $1.40 

50 . 4.54 L.25 5.84 Zito 7.20 a 
ans 6.78 2.64 8.84 3.37 10.80 4.13 
100 9.08 3.50 11.76 4.51 14.50 5.5 
125 11.14 4.30 14.44 5.54 17.80 
150 12.96 5.06 17.04 6.52 1.00 





* Finance 
** Teachers’ 


Companies. 
Credit Union. 
Why pay more when you can secure a loan in a 


strictly confidential manner through the Wisconsin 


Teachers Credit Union? For further details write 
the office at 409 Insurance Bldg., Madison. 
Orval goes north: Orval Iverson, elementary prin 


cipal at Princeton writes us that he is now director 
»f physical education at the Pattison school, 
Superior. 


Gordon to Mt. Horeb: As a result of the tragic 
and untimely death of Principal Melvin M. Wendt 
at Mt. Horeb last month the principalship of the 
school is now in the hands of Laurin Gordon, for- 
mer principal of the Johnson Creek High School, 
Gordon's successor is M. H. Simnicht, former prin- 


cipal at Kendall. 


Contact point for commercial teachers: The com- 
mercial teachers of Milwaukee keep up on profes- 
sional news and personal items of members 
through a little mimeographed sheet called the 
“Commerce G-Vine’’, sent us by Ernest A. May, 
Riverside H. S., who is president of the Milwaukee 
Commercial Teachers association. The actual work 
of getting the stencils cut is done by students, as a 
practical work project. 


Platteville keeps us up to date: News from the 
Pioneer school: Thumbs up for the Platteville STC 
football team. They tied Milwaukee STC for the 
championship this year. . . Dr. oe Longhorn, 
acting president, recently held a series of confer. 
ences with teachers and fe bye in South- 
western Wisconsin in order to ascertain the needs 
of teachers relative to their program for summer 
school . a check of the registrar's records at the 
college reveals that over 25% of the school’s male 
students are members of the enlisted reserves 


New Deaf School head appointed: Valentine A 
Becker, who has been principal of the grades at 
the Wisconsin School for the re has been named 
head of the school, to succeed T. Emery Bray, who 
is resigning because of ill health 








TONTINE 


Pyroxylin Impregnated Washable 
Window Shade Cloth 

Du Pont has been making 
window shade cloth for years 
ind knows from past perform 
ince that shades made of 
Tontine’’ are equal to, or bet 
than, the most expensive 
shades on the market. 

Sworn affidavits are 
tble to you stating that shades 
made of ‘“Tontine’’ have stood 
up for many, many years of 
hard, active school service. No 
wonder the cost-per-year is 
when you specify “Ton 


ter 


avail 


a 


lowel 
tine”. 

What do you get? Shades 
that are highly resistant to 
cracking, fraying, pinholing 
that keep their original color 
that can be washed with or- 
dinary soap and water. We'll 
be glad to hang a free sample 
shade made of “Tontine’’ for 
your inspection 








Here's how you can be sure you get genuine, 
certified shades made of “Tontine”’. 
clause Into your specifications: 


“Bidder shall furnish one shade of the type of 
material on which he is bidding and furnish affi- 
davit certifying that the shade has been in con- 
tinuous use for at least nine years. The afore- 
mentioned affidavit 
shade has been washed at least six times during 
the nine years in which it has been in use.” 


FOND DU LAC SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Write this 


shall also certify that the 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
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40 Teachers stood there ... 
invisible but magnificent 


We are proud of the fine record made by the 
high school seniors who took part in 
the first Science Talent Search. You can 


be, too. 
The research work they carried on. . . the 
ideas they turned up in their essays . . . the 


high marks they made in their examinations 
all were outstanding. All were a tribute to 
the basic science training they received. 

Time after time as their individual accom- 
plishments were reviewed, one or another of 
the judges would say: ‘That is the influence 
of some inspiring teacher.” 

The 1943 Science Talent Search is now 
under way. It is sponsored by Science Clubs 
of America with financial assistance from 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 











“ S 
* OG 
” 
im 
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ing Company. Its purpose is to uncover 
exceptional scientific ability and open the 
way for talented boys and girls to achieve 
greater usefulness. 

There are two Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarships of $2,400, eight of $400 each, 
and several additional scholarships of $100 
each to be awarded at the discretion of the 
judges. Each finalist is given a five-day all 
expense-paid trip to Washington to attend 
the Science Talent Institute and to visit the 
Capital’s famous landmarks. 

Closing date of 1943 Talent Search is 
December 28, 1942. Teachers may secure 
entry blanks and complete details by writing 
Science Clubs of America, 1719 N Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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National science talent hunt under way: While we 
do not make it a practice to clutter up these pages 
with announcements of this-that-and-another con- 
test directed at school children we think the An- 
nual Science Talent Search conducted by the Science 
Clubs of America, with $14,000 in scholarships 
provided by the Westinghouse Electric Co. is of 
sufficient importance to deserve more than passing 
comment. This is the second such contest con 
ducted, the winners of last year’s contest now en- 
gaged in scientific study on scholarship grants from 
similar sources. Of the 300 foremost young scien 
tists disclosed by last year’s contest virtually all 
have subsequently received scholarships from vari- 
ous institutions on the basis of their scholarship 
and ability. The 40 highest are now in college, one 
of them being a Wisconsin boy, Paul Erhard Tes- 
chan, of Shorewood, who is now on a Westing- 
house scholarship of $2400, ($600 per year) study 
ing at Carleton college, Northfield, Minn., where 
he is a premedical student. This was one of the 
Westinghouse Science Grand Scholarships 
awarded; other major awards are eight four-year 
scholarships at $400 each, with additional $100 
scholarships awarded at the discretion of the 
judges 

The contest is open to any senior boy or girl who 
did not compete in last year’s contest. There are no 
age limits. In case your school has not yet received 
full information on this contest we suggest you write 
direct to the given ae the ad on page 217. 
Entry blanks are filed by Dec. 28. 
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Uppose d to be 


ational Busine Teachers conference: Members 
National Business Teachers association will 
meet in Detroit on December 28-30, with head 
quarters at the Statler Hotel. The program, as an 
nounced by President Paul Lomax, is designed to 
give business teachers the opportunity to obtain 
assistance from representatives of business and of 
the armed forces, as well as fellow educators, in 
solving business education problems arising in war 


of ee 


and post-war times. Full details of the conference 
can be secured by contacting Elvin S. Eyster, 
School of Business, Indiana University, Blooming 
ton, Ind 

Oconto crashes ranks of 100%ers: Hats off to 
Otto Neumann, his supervising teachers, and the 
teachers of Oconto County. For the first time 
within the memory of man the county has been 
100% in WEA membership, and we know who to 


thank for that splendid professional job. Otto 


Neumann and Supervising Teachers Caldie and 
Hodgins gave all teachers in the county a broad 
understanding of the WEA program and its rela. 
tion to rural education, and their instruction bore 
fruit in the best possible membership record. We 
are mighty proud oa add Oconto County to our 
100% list for 1942 . May this be the beginning 
of a continuous im of perfect professional en- 
rollment records! Thanks all you fine people up in 
Oconto County for your fine support. 


Films available thru U. of W.: The war effort is 
reproduced with vivid realism for Wisconsin schools 
and other groups through many sound and color 
films, of both government and commercial origin, 
distributed by the University of Wisconsin bureau of 
visual instruction. The bureau has been authorized 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to act as 

1 depository of government films dealing with the 
war effort and related subjects. 

Among the war films controlled by the state agency 
are three September releases: “Winning Your 
Wings,” the Jimmie Stewart two-reel army air corps 
picture; ‘Western Front,’’ a two-reel about China 
and her war effort; and ‘‘Men and the Sea,” a pic- 
ture about the men who man our merchant ships 

The war effort, including activities in production 
on the home front, the merchant marine, and other 
current subjects, also are brought into close view by 
pictures such as ‘Building a Bomber,” “Building a 
Tank,” ‘Men and Ships,’’ “Offshore Patrol,’’ “Men 
of the Coast Guard,” “Target for Tonight,” ‘Train- 
ing Women for War Production,” “Women in De- 
fense,” ‘‘Wood for War,” “Work Centers for Vic- 
tory,” and a number of British and Canadian films. 

All educational films distributed by the University 
are for 16-millimeter projectors adapted for schools, 
clubs, churches, and similar non-commercial show- 
ings. A small rental charge is made; for government 
films this is as low as 5O cents for the first subject 
and 25 cents for each additional subject sent at the 
same timc 
Burton E 
Menon 


1 
recora: 


Institute, 


aching 
Stout 


1 for le 
president of the 


Nelson 
Nelson, 
was the honor guest of the local Rotary club 


honoree 


onie, 
in late October as a public tribute to his long 
service to education. He has given sixty years ot 


service to education, much of it in Wisconsin. The 
tribute was paid on behalf of the club by Willis 
E. Donley, former state assemblyman, who con- 
ceived and planned the program 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


Many Winter Openings Are Probable — We Want More Good Teachers 
W. E. CHASE, Owner and Mgr. Since 1900. 


—FORTY-SECOND YEAR— 


890 Woodrow St., Madison, Wis. 











CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 





*alace Bldg. H. S. Simmons, MA, Mer. Minneapolis, Minn. 
Call for teachers coming in every day, Mid-year demands are better than usual 
Register with us and get the position you want 

Now is the time—This is the place Member 


21st Year 
Good Teachers 
Good Positions 


$ 4 “Your 
Good Service 


ATlantic 6389 


SCHUMMERS SCHOOL SERVICE 


Friendly Teachers’ 
910 Lumber Ex. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


National 
Association 
Teachers 


Agency” q 
Agencies 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 


518-519 Beaver Ins. Bldg. 


—4ist Year— 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
Member N.A.T.A. 





Madison, Wis. 
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A “bosses” in service: 


H. B. McCarty, direc- 


he state radio station WHA, Madison, since 
and associate professor of radio education, 
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Whoops, pardon us for the bobble, Rachel: Last 
month, in reporting news from Platteville STC we 
foolishly stated that Rachel Salisbury had retired to 
Milton to concentrate on textbook writing. That re- 
porting slip surely brought results, in the form of a 
frosty note from our good friend Rachel to the effect 
that she was far from retired. The fact is that she’s 
busy as ever, teaching an English course at Milton 
College, as well as directing the new elementary 
education program introduced at the college this 
year. So, we give ourselves a sound slap on the wrist 
and sweep low in the dust, in abject apology. At any 
rate, glad to hear from you, Rachel, even if it took 
a reporting muff to break your silence. 


Will teacher wages be ‘frozen’? There has been 
considerable conjecture regarding the effect of federal 
wage stabilization upon the salaries of public em 
ployees. Immediately upon issuance of the order re 
quests for interpretations poured into Washington. 
The WEA is keeping in touch with the matter and 
as clarifications are received all local associations and 
administrators will be advised. Already one bulletin 


has been sent out. If you have not seen it contact 
your administrator 
NECROLOGY 


*IWEA Member at Time of Deat/ 


Robert H. Burns, 72, former county 
tendent in Richland county, from 1899-1907, 
head of the Rusk county schools from 1919 to 1923, 
died at a Waukesha hospital late in August. Mr 
Burns was a member of the Wisconsin legislature 
for the past two sessions and always took a friendly 
interest in educational legislation. 


*William F. Roecker, 62, head of the science 
department at Boys’ Trade and Technical High 
school, Milwaukee, and an active member of the 
WEA Credit Union committee, died at a Milwaukee 
hospital, Sept. 13. He had had an operation a week 
before, and seemed to be making a very satisfactory 
recovery 

Miss Isabel Watermolen, 74, a Milwaukee school 
teacher for 42 years prior to her retirement six years 
ago, died at her home the carly part of September 


Mrs. Garland B. Smith, 44, former teacher in 
Madison Central High school, died at a Madison 
hospital Nov. 1, after a brief illness 


Miss Esther Davis, 38, teacher in Waupun High 
school prior to last November when she resigned be- 
cause of ill health, died of a heart ailment in St 
Paul the latter part of August 


*Melvin Wendt, 35, principal of Mt. Horeb 
High school until October, when he resigned be 
cause of ill health, died at Milford on Nov. 10 
Before becoming head of the Mt. Horeb schools in 
1932 Mr. Wendt taught at Highland and Cobb 


Charles Coolidge Parlin, 70, former teacher in De 
Pere and later a principal in Wausau for many years 
before he became associated with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., died in New York Oct. 15 after a five- 
weeks’ illness. After becoming a high official in the 
Curtis Publishing Co. Mr. Parlin kept up his interest 
in Wisconsin educational affairs and paid many 
visits to this school friends in the state. 


superin 
and 


*Miss Olive Thompson, 37, a teacher in the Hix 
ton schools, was fatally injured in an auto accident 
on Nov. 15 
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Milton Towner, 78, first manual training teacher 
in the Galesville High school and for many years 
connected with that school system before his retire- 
ment, died at his home in Galesville the middle of 
October. 


Mrs. Alwina K. Rodenbeck, 70, teacher in Wis- 
consin for many years, with her last teaching as. 
signment at New Holstein, died at her home on 
Oct. 29 following a year’s illness. Before teaching 
in New Holstein she taught in Brillion, Minne. 
apolis, New York City, Porto Rico, and Madrid, 
Spain. 


Mrs. John McNally, 87, a teacher in the schools 
of Dodge County for twenty-five years prior to her 
marriage in 1905, died at her home in Clyman the 
latter part of October. 


*Daniel E. McLane, 70, principal and superin- 
tendent of the West Bend schools for the past 37 
years, died at his home on Sept. 16, following a 
stroke. 


*Miss Jennie Lade, 50, commercial teacher at 
Oshkosh High school for the past 19 years, died 
at an Oshkosh hospital Nov. 1, after a short ill 
ness. Her teaching career began in 1913 in a rural 
school at Kent, Wisconsin. 


Miss Lois N. Cosgrove, 34, a teacher in the rural 
schools of Green Lake and Waushara counties for 
ten years prior to her retirement three years ago 
because of ill health, died at her home in Berlit 
the early part of November. 


Frank L. Burdick, 78, a music director of school 
bands in southern Wisconsin for many years be 
fore his retirement as director of the Edgerton 
school band in 1936, died in Beloit on Nov. 3 


O. M. Hanna, head of the English department 
of River Falls STC for the past 25 years died or 
Nov. 5 of a heart ailment. 


Miss Edith Hoppin, 79, a Milwaukee teacher for 
many years before her retirement in 1933, died in 
Milwaukee on Nov. 4. 


*Miss Hazel Bernice Hoel, 39, a teacher it 
Chippewa county schools for a number of years 
died in Chippewa Falls on Nov. 9 after a short 
illness. 


*Charles T. Ryan, 33, a teacher in the Garden 
Homes school, Milwaukee, ever since his graduation 
from college in 1935, died at a Milwaukee hospital 
Oct. 5 following a heart attack. 


Miss Charlotte Lorenz, for 22 years a teacher at 
Lawrence college, died at Appleton on Nov. 13 
after a long illness. She retired from teaching in 
1940. 


Emmett W. Blackhurst, 76, from 1902-1911 
principal of the Racine high school, died at a 
Chicago hospital on Nov. 14. While head of the 
Racine school Mr. Blackhurst introduced manual 
training and domestic science into the school 
curriculum. 


Miss Lotta B. Fowler, 73, active in the affairs of 
the Milwaukee Teachers association for many years, 
and a representative of the Milwaukee teachers at 
many national conventions, died in a Milwaukee 
hospital Nov. 13. She had retired from active 
teaching several years ago. 
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Notes 


on New Books 





s Gearing the schools to demands of war for spe- 
cialized training has resulted in a renewed emphasis 
upon the basic subjects of mathematics and science, 
as well as special books in the industrial arts. Below 
are brief notices of some of the texts of special 
significance in the fields of instruction noted which 
have reached us this fall. 

New math books for various levels: The last two 
books of the elementary math series Number Readi- 
ness, published by D. C. Heath & Co., are Number 
Relations ($.96 list, for grade 7) and Functional 
Numbers ($1.00 list, for grade 8). Both books can 
be secured with or without answers. Following the 
basic plan of the entire series each book has seven 
chapters, of which the first is a readiness and inven- 
tory chapter, and the last a self-help chapter com- 
posed of readiness and remedial material for use with 
the first six chapters. In Number Relations number 
facts and processes are presented in relation to per- 
sonal and family budgeting, purchasing food and 
clothing, owning or renting a home, and so forth. 
Percentage, banking, wise spending, and saving are 
treated in detail. Functional Numbers presents many 
business and commercial processes, as an introduc- 
tion to intuitive geometry, decimals in aviation, 
fractions in industry, etc. Mathematics in Daily 
Use ($1.32 list) is a Hart-edited book designed for 
use in high school either for pupils for whom 
algebra will not be a profitable study, or for those 
who will study algebra later. The primary purpose 
f the book is to produce an appreciation of the 
presence of quantitative problems in daily life and 
to develop the understandings and skills needed to 
solve them. The fundamentals of arithmetic are 
stressed, along with a limited use of graphs, formu- 
las, and equations . of special interest to stu- 
dents preparing themselves for specialized work in 
the armed forces is a William Hart book entitled 
Plane Trigonometry With Applications ($2.00 with 
tables, $1.75 without) which presents the funda- 
mentals of trig with a strong focus on numerical 
applications. The text includes three, four, and five- 
place logarithmic and trigonometric tables which are 
both convenient and complete. While we haven’t 
seen copies of the texts we understand that two more 
advanced mathematics texts by Hart have been re- 
leased: Solid Geometry and Spherical Trigonometry 
($2.55 with tables, $1.75 without), and Plane Trigo- 
nometry, Solid Geometry, and Spherical Trigonom- 
etry ($2.60 with tables, $2.35 without) . . . A more 
general survey course planned especially for mathe- 
matics in relation to war needs is Basic Mathematics 
($1.52) by Walter Hart. Part I consists of a very 
Practical course in arithmetic, constructional geom- 
etry, mensuration of geometric figures, and the very 
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These notices on new books are not 
intended as critical ‘‘reviews’’, but 
rather as items of interest on new texts. 


elementary algebra needed by workers in industry 
and by members of the armed forces. Part II is an 
excellent “refresher’’ course for students who have 
previously studied the various subjects and wish to 
review them in preparation for entrance into college. 
As a special condensation of the above book the pub- 
lishers have issued a survey course edition of about 
half the size of Basic Mathematics, selling for $1.20. 
In addition to the first six chapters of the main book 
the condensed edition includes chapters on loga- 
rithms and numerical trig. . . . Full information on 
any of the above books can be secured by writing the 
D. C. Heath Co. office in Chicago, 1815 Prairie Ave., 
or the Wisconsin representative, T. F. Hadley, 
1 Virginia Terrace, Madison 


™ Meeting the war-time needs of the armed forces, 
Ginn & Co. has published a survey text under the 
same title as the Heath book mentioned above: 
Basic Mathematics ($1.48), by William Betz. In 
many ways the organization and content of these two 
books are of a similar character: an emergency con- 
densation of arithmetic, informal geometry, elemen- 
tary algebra, and trig. The Ginn book is planned so 
that the material can be used in a variety of com- 
binations, depending upon the needs of the persoa 
training for war work. For further details write the 
Chicago office of Ginn & Co., 2301 Prairie Ave., or 
any of the state representatives: F. T. Moran, 810 
Huron Hill, Madison; E. N. Robinson, 609 W. 
Lakeside, Madison; or L. W. Weisel, 4001 N 


Prospect, Milwaukee. 


@ Science series for the upper grades: The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. has published a three-book science 
series for the upper grades or junior high school 
which should be of interest to many Wisconsin 
teachers. The series is presented under the title, 
Science in Modern Life, with separate titles as fol- 
lows: Exploring Science ($1.32 list, for grade 7); 
Enjoying Science ($1.52 list, for grade 8); and 
Using Science ($1.72 list, for grade 9). The pub- 
lishers make note of the fact that the activities, tests, 
and demonstrations usually relegated to general sci- 
ence workbooks are all included in these books, 
thus obviating the necessity of purchasing separate 
workbooks to accompany the texts. While the books 
are specified for certain grades, the content is of 
such a nature that it can be used in varying age 
groups. Content is based upon the everyday sur- 
roundings of students, with the matcrial organized 
on a unit basis. Each unit is divided into problems, 
which are systematically planned for one-day lessons. 
A preview introduces each unit, and an unique and 
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Timely Books 
THE UNITED STATES ARMY 
By Lt. Col. Earl C. Ewert 
THE HERITAGE OF AMERICA 


By Commager and Nevins 
UNCLE SAM’S TREASURY 
By Robert Disraeli 
MIDSHIPMAN LEE 
By Robb White III 
The Official Wisconsin Library List 
Contains These and 130 Other Titles 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston 


PAUL J. NEWMAN, Wisconsin Representative 




















comprehensive review completes the study of the 
unit. Many study helps, such as a glossary, graded 
demonstrations, tests, and so forth, help to make the 
books both interesting and more meaningful. 

Descriptive material on these books can be secured 
from the Chicago office of the J. B. Lippincott Co., 
or by writing their Wisconsin man, John V. Gordon, 
Robbinsdale, Minn. 


@ What about geography?: Does your high school 
curriculum provide for such training in geography? 
Do your students have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the geography of the world in which 
they live and with which they must deal? Do you 
have teachers as well trained in modern geography 
as in other subjects? 

We quote from a recent speech by Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education: ‘Now 
is the time to begin really to teach the American 
people geography. Apart from rather backward 
nations, we are more illiterate geographically than 
any civilized nation I know. The reason is that we 
have never really taught geography. Now there are 
a few exceptions in some places, but I mean that by 
and large we haven't taught geography to our citi- 
zens. Young people have stopped studying geography 
in about the seventh or eighth grade of the common 
school, if they got that far, and for the most part 
they were taught geography up to that time in their 
school courses. If we can get out of that policy an 
intelligent understanding of the world on the part of 
those taught, I would like to know how to do it. 
So I would recommend that in some way throughout 
the secondary schools and in the colleges and univer- 
sities a real emphasis now be laid upon acquainting 
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the American citizens with the realities of the world 
through intensive courses in world geography. It is 
in these later years of the educational scheme that 
the students have achieved the maturity necessary to 
an understanding of this important subject.” 


@ Craft book for the lower grades: The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. has recently published a practical 
and well-organized book for teachers of the lower 
grades, to assist them in planning and presenting 
interesting craft projects. The author, a former 
teacher and now a mother of several young children, 
developed a number of craft projects which were of 
special interest to her own children and their friends. 
Forty of the best have been selected, illustrated, and 
described in this book. The purpose of the craft 
program is not mere ‘“‘busy work’. Thought is given 
to the development of the pupil’s hand skills and 
the broadening of his mind. All projects described 
are inexpensive, both as to materials and tools. In 
commenting upon this point the publishers say that 
a group of a dozen children could work for many 
weeks at the crafts included in the book and spend 
less than $2 total for materials. Such projects as 
Confetti Mosaic, Paper Applique, Ink-Splotch Work, 
Paper Punch Work, Crayon Batik, and Finger Paint- 
ing give one an idea of the content of this practical 
book. Write the publishers for descriptive literature 
We know of no Wisconsin representative. 

@ Poems for little folks: The Expression Company 
of Boston has issued two charming books of poems 
for young children, and one of them is of particular 
interest to Wisconsin teachers because the author is 
a Madison teacher, Miss Carrie Rasmussen, and the 
drawings have been done by a Madison artist, Miss 


Fleanor J. Mathews, who is well known to many 
Wisconsin teachers. The two books are Poems For 
Playtime (Miss Rasmussen’s book) and Poen f 


Fun and Fancy. Each book is priced at $1.25 list 
Each book is more than mere entertainment for chil- 
dren. The authors have prefaced the poetry with 
suggestions of how the poems can be used effectively 
in classroom work, either as choral reading, o1 
interpretative movement. The selected are 
naturally of great interest to children and open many 
avenues for delightful classroom discussion among 
children of the lower grades. Both of these books 
are excellent. We probably lean a little toward Miss 
Rasmussen’s because we know what fine work she 
has been doing in the Madison schools and over our 
state radio station WHA, but either or both books 
would be helpful to many teachers of the lower 
grades. 


poems 


= Wisconsin author on safety: This fall we received 
a new safety book, by a Wisconsin author, we 
wished to mention in greater detail than in the form 
of a news item. The book is Safety Through Educa- 
tion and one of the co-authors is G. W. Bannerman, 
principal of the Wausau Senior High school. Safety 
Through Education is a publication of the Employers 
Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., and is offered to 
schools at a very low cost ($.25 postpaid) as a part 
of the company’s educational program. As the title 
suggests, the book is designed to promote safety les- 
sons on every level of teaching, from kindergarten 
through high school. The book is very usable, and 
offers many good suggestions for school safety pro- 
grams. We suggest that you contact the Employers 
Mutuals home office in Wausau for full details. Be 
sure that you specify the revised third edition ... 
that’s the latest issue of this helpful book, first pub- 
lished several years ago. 
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a New elementary science series: The World Book 
Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, has just published the first 
book of a three-book science series entitled Ix The 
World of Science for the middle grades. The book 
now off the press is for the fourth grade, and is 
entitled Wonders To See ($1.00). Built around 
child experiences the text avoids abstract generaliza- 
tions beyond the grasp of fourth grade children; 
instead, simple scientific principles are brought out 
by concrete examples and explained in everyday 
terms. To help students, sentences are short and 
paragraphs very brief, while units are broken up 
into shorter subdivisions and an easy, natural se- 
quence of presentation is maintained. Simple experi- 
ments are introduced to enliven the teaching, while 
other experiments are included in a variety of activ- 
ities given at the end of the units. The make-up is 
attractive, with a number of full-color drawings to 
supplement the generous use of photographs. In 
short, it is an elementary science book that children 
can read, understand, and enjoy. Write the pub- 
lishers, or H. O. Field, La Grange, IIl., for further 


details 


8 Good Neighbor public ition Row, Peterson & 
Co. is publishing a timely and attractive series of 
Unitexts aimed at junior and senior high school 
tudents, to give them a better understanding of 
h America. The series is entitled The Good 








Netghbor Serte consisting of eight beautifully 
printed offset, paper covered, books selling at $.56 
ach. The titles are: Next-Door Neighbor (Mexico) 
The Central Five (The Central American Republics) ; 
Three Island Nations (Cuba, Haiti, Dominican Re 


public); By Caribbean Shores (Venezuela, Colombia, 


Panama): Children of the Su (Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia); Republics of the Pampas (Argentina, 
Uruguay, Paraguay); The Fertile Land (Brazil) ; 
ind Between Mountain and Sea (¢ hile |e 

The two books of the series we have seen ar 
Three Island Nations, and Next-Door Neighbor, and 


we presume that each book in the series follows the 
general pattern of these two: 84 page 

emphasis on history written in an interesting narra 
customs, culture, and a_ short 
question-review and glossary. Each book is beauti 
fully illustrated with the distinctive offset illustra 
tions which make all the Row, Peterson Unitexts so 
attractive. Write Harvey Hanlon, Fond du Lac for 
literature. 


same 


tive style, resources, 


Another book on South America to reach our desk 
is Our Southern Neighbors (271 pp., $1.60 list) 
which is part of the Unified Social Studies series 
published by the Follett Publishing Co., 1257 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. A point of special interest 
to Wisconsin teachers is the fact that one of the 
joint authors is J. G. Meyer, president of Milton 
college. 

It is an entirely different type of text than the 
Row, Peterson books referred to above. Our South- 
ern Neighbors can be used either as a basic text or 
for supplementary reading, with vocabulary, ideas 
and style aimed at children of grades 6-9. It is all- 
inclusive in a geographical sense, covering all of 
Latin America from the Rio Grande to the southern 
tip of Cape Horn. As one of the Follett Unified 
Social Studies texts it consciously combines geog- 
taphy, history, and the economics of our neighbors 
to the south. The book is generously illustrated with 
Pictures, charts, maps and drawings. 
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@ Silver—Burdett’s newest books: The Silver—Burdett 
Co. has recently issued three new books to meet the 
need for a practical educational program in time of 
war. Two are in workbook form Shop Mathematics 
At Work ($81.56) and Blueprint Reading At Work 
($1.28), and the other, America In a World At War 
($1.80) is in textbook form. The workbooks are by 
the same authors, Paul Welton and William Rogers, 
and are extremely practical and well organized 
Written to fill an emergency need during war time 
these two vocational workbooks are organized on a 
10-unit basis, with a text for each unit. The work is 
done in the workbook itself, and it is spiral bound 
for easy handling, so that when the course is com- 
pleted the workbook can be kept for reference. The 
math workbook covers arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and right angle trig needed in the solution of prob 
lems involved in modern productive methods 
America In a World At War is written for 
school classes in American problems and American 
government. Its fundamental purpose is to show 
American youth just what America is fighting for, 
and what each of us can 
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do to help win the war 

and bring about a just and lasting peace. The book 
gives the student an impressive over-view of out 
resources, our internal problems, and our opportu 
nities and obligations in world leadership 

Further information can be secured from the Chi 
cago office of Silver—Burdett (¢ x by writing 
Ronald Layde, Shawano 
@ Readi Nat. ¢ Be. y I 


on Research in English, which is 
o many valuable publications on Eng 
lish problems in the elementary school, has recently 


issued its Ninth Bulletin, Reading in the 


National Council 


responsible for 


Research 








Accelerate Your Program 
with These Streamlined Texts 


ALGEBRA IN EASY STEPS 


by Edwin I. Stein. Published June, 
1942. Speed up the_ pre-induction 
training courses by these specia 


features: 
Individualized assignments 
—Automatic testing program 
Abundance of practice material 
New approach to problem solving 
USING DOLLARS AND SENSE 
by Floyd and Kinney. Published 1942. 
Teach your pupils the fundamentals of 


consumer economics, keyed to their 
daily interests. Also a_ section of 
arithmetic problems with consumer 
content. 


OUR FIRST SPEECH BOOK 
by M. Pearl Lloyd. Published 1942. 
Lay a sound foundation of good speech 
habits in the primary grades with this 
delightful collection of rhymes, games, 
and music, scientifically planned. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


2 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Publishers of Better Schoolbooks 
The Results Show the Difference 

Represented in Wisconsin by W. O. KING 

and S. V. WILSON 


























Intermediate Grades, prepared by a committee headed 
by Gertrude Whipple and including May Hill Ar- 
buthnot, Edward E. Keener, Alfred Lewerenz, and 
Gerald A. Yoakam. (Scott Foresman & Co., 80 pp., 
80¢ list). 

Concern over the great amount of remedial work 
in reading which seems to be needed today as pupils 
reach the upper grades led the committee to attempt 
to describe a program of intermediate-grade reading 
which would do a satisfactory teaching job. 

Recommended by the committee is a reading pro- 
gram organized around cores of interest, with pupils 
working together when the unit is introduced, then 
branching out and doing independent reading suited 
to their interests and abilities. 

The Bulletin performs a valuable service for busy 
school people by giving in brief, readable form the 
gist of most of the recently published (and some un- 
published) research studies in middle-grade reading, 
the findings of experienced teachers, and the recom- 
mendations of experts. Subjects treated are “‘Objec- 
tives of Reading Instruction,’ “Basic Instruction,” 
‘Guidance of Reading in Various School Subjects,” 
“Activities in Literature,’ “The Place of the School 
Library in Reading Activities,” ‘Appraising the 
Effectiveness of Reading Instruction,” ‘The Principal 
in the Improvement of Reading Instruction.” 


@ "How Ya gonna keep ’em down on the farm?”: 
This historic question was an aftermath of World 
War I, when farm youth had seen the bright lights 
of Paris, but even now when the Paris lights are 
dim under Nazi domination and young farm boys 
in Alaska and Iceland have the northern lights as 
their most spectacular displays of illumination, there 
is the pressing problem of securing enough agricul- 
tural workers to till the soil needed to raise the crops 
to feed the soldiers to fight the war to give us the 
freedom to own our own land and till the soil, etc. 

The acute shortage of farm workers caused by 
war demands is the subject of a recent publication 
of Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., 
Chicago, entitled Better Rural Careers (264 pp., 96¢ 
list), written by Paul W. Chapman, dean of the 
College of Agriculture, University of Georgia, who 
is well known to many ag teachers in the state, hav- 
ing appeared on the agricultural section of our state 
convention program some years past. 

Better Rural Careers is frank propaganda, designed 
to encourage young people to stay on the farm. It 
outlines in colorful, easy-to-understand terms the 
many types of occupational opportunities to be found 
in rural areas. Young people from the sixth grade 
up will enjoy reading it. 


@ Social Studies Resource Units: Thirty eminent so- 
cial scientists have collaborated with master teachers 
of the social studies to prepare the 26 Resource Units 
now being issued serially by the National Council 
for the Social Studies and the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, departments of the 
National Education Association, under the title, 
“Problems in American Life.” The first five units, 
released April 15, are: 

How Our Government Raises and Spends Money: 
Teaching American Youth How Local, State, and Na- 
tional Governments Finance Their Activities, (Mabel 
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Newcomer and Edward A. Krug), American Youth 
Faces the Future: Responsibilities and Opportunities 
for Youth in the World of Today and Tomorrow, 
(Floyd Reeves, Howard Bell, and Douglas Ward), 
Man and His Machines: Teaching American Youtb 
How Invention Changes the Modern World, (Wil 
liam Ogburn and Robert Weaver), Recreation and 
Morale: Teaching American Youth How to Plan and 
Use Leisure Time, (Jesse Steiner and Chester Bab. 
cock), Race and Cultural Relations: America’s An. 
swer to the Myth of a Master Race, (Ruth Benedict 
and Mildred Ellis). 

Authors of other units, scheduled for publication 
this summer and fall, include: T. V. Smith, C. E. 
Merriam, Harold Lasswell, Harry Gideonse, and 
Caroline Zachry. Editors of the series are Paul B 
Jacobson and Louis Wirth. 

The main portion of each Unit consists of a 
15,000-word summary and analysis of the problem 
especially written for this series by a social-science 
specialist. Following the subject-matter summary in 
each Unit bulletin is a guide for teaching the prob- 
lem to high school pupils. This guide, written by a 
specially qualified secondary-school teacher, includes 
statements of teaching aims in terms of behavior, 
suggestions for additional reading, pupil activities 
and teaching procedures, and a guide to evaluation 

Copies of the Resource Units may be secured at 30 
cents each (four for $1.00; five for $1.25) from 
either the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals or the National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington, 
DC. 
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I start getting my dollar allowance 
this week. How much is that with 
my Social Security taken out? 
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